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Salesmen May Be Best Collectors, 
Credit Men, Adjusters 


hey Need to Do More These Days Than Just Sell, and Here Are 
Six Proved Plans for Helping Them 


By Henry H. Morse 


General Sales Manager 
Florence Stove Company 


HE salesman is the most ex- 
pensive employee of an organ- 
ization based upon the number of 
business minutes he actually faces 
customers and prospects and the 
cost of these minutes. Sales ex- 


ecutives are beginning to recognize 


this truism and are doing every- 
thing possible to increase the 
amount of time their men spend 
in actual selling work. On the 
other hand, there was never 
greater need of the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the selling division 
in matters pertaining to collections, 
credits and adjustments. 

In seeking to reconcile those two 
conflicting tendencies we have ex- 
amined several scores of partial 
solutions. From these we have 
selected a half dozen. These are 
suggestive of the ways and means 
each manufacturer can face his 
own individual problem. These 
plans can, in some cases, be 
adopted outright, but in the ma- 
jority of cases they must be 
adapted to each manufacturer’s 
peculiar conditions. 

In the field of collections: it was 
surprising to us to find that over 
220 of 300-odd enterprises are to- 
day enlisting in some active degree 
the co-operation of the inside sales 
department. Five years ago it was 
customary for the credit depart- 
ment to refer overdue accounts to 
salesmen either for suggestions or 
for handling, after the usual two 
or three form collection letters 
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had been sent. This was on the 
sound theory that the salesman was 
more intimately acquainted with 
the circumstances of the customer 
than the credit manager could be. 

Today the practice has grown— 
and with great wisdom—of intro- 
ducing the matter of the overdue 
indebtedness to the attention of the 
sales department a few weeks 
ahead of the time the account is to 
be turned over to the attorneys for 
collection under the old schedule. 
This enables the inside sales di- 
vision, by correspondence, to bring 
to the attention of the delinquent 
account the most attractive of all 
possible sales proposals and then to 
point out tactfully that in order 
to accept the opportunity the cus- 
tomer’s account must be relieved 
of overdue indebtedness. 

In other cases it has wisely been 
thought best to have the sales di- 
vision, by mail, bring the absence 
of replies to collection letters to 
the attention of the customer and 
urge the customer to tell its 
friend, the sales department, what 
it could do to straighten out the 
situation. 

In more than 150 cases it was 
found that either the sales man- 
ager personally supervised this 
overdue indebtedness correspon- 
dence with customers or had per- 
sonally developed the type of let- 
ters to be written by one of his 
immediate assistants so that every 
sales angle was covered skilfully. 
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In a number of the cases in 
which this phase of sales depart- 
ment co-operation in collections 
has been developed most highly, 
the salesman is not brought into 
the collection process unless it so 
happens that his visit to the cus- 
tomer comes at such a moment that 
the collection problem could not 
be overlooked. Otherwise the most 
he is called upon to do is to write 
a few lines at the bottom of a 
form sent to him in which sug- 
gestions as to the type of collec- 
tion letters are printed with spaces 
for checking and at the bottom 
ample room left for remarks. 

It is imperative that the sales de- 
partment make sure that the secur- 
ing of credit information through 
the salesman interferes as little as 
possible with his productive time. 
This, however, does not end the 
opportunities for assistance in this 
vital matter of credit standing. 
The salesman should be encour- 
aged to keep in touch with sales- 
men of allied lines and to make 
the most of his contacts with 
these brother travelers. The best 
practice involves forms which in- 
dicate clearly the extent to which 
the sales division wants the sales 
man to go to secure information, 
and it is essential that these 
forms be so arranged as to make 
it easy for the salesman to fill them 
out. 


No General Plan 


In normal times it is usually best 
for the salesman to handle adjust- 
ments whenever the customer can 
wisely be asked to postpone the 
discussion of adjustment until the 
salesman’s next visit. Today there 
is no one sound generalism apply- 
ing to the handling of adjustments. 

The general theory is that where 
the adjustment is of moment from 
its size or nature it should be 
handled by the salesman even 
though this process encroaches on 
his precious selling time. But 
where the adjustment does not run 
into many dollars and where it 
does not involve any basic principle 
or policy it is now the practice of 
almost three-quarters of the enter- 
prises consulted to handle the en- 
tire matter by mail, merely advis- 
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The majority of manufactur 
consulted felt it sound practice 
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allow claims without comment 
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basis that it removes a poss 






cause of friction with the 
tomer and actually costs less 
writing even two individually ¢ 
tated letters. It also paves the 
for the salesman’s pleasant reo 
tion instead of forcing him to ¢ 
obstructions from his path to 
actual sale. 

This same process holds try 
connection with complaints reg 
ing service. These were once 
quently handled by the sales 
so that the customer might be « 
vinced that he was in the wr 
as a matter of policy to uph 
the reputation for accuracy 
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absurd to admit that the cust 
is always right, it is being f 
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in general policy has been th 
lection of an executive in the 
department to supplement the 
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The previous practice was t 
tempt to reconcile the need 
sales visit with the salesman’s 
ing. Frequently this meant 
gerous delays and in other 
meant severe dislocation of 
salesman’s route. Out of the 
ber of different methods oi 
plaining the coverage of this 
ecutive type the one that s 
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“Now that’s what I call style, 
Dad! And can you beat ’em for 
comfort?” 


You see (and hear) Joe Kae- 
lin appraising his Dad’s new 
pajamas. Joe’s panegyric arises 
from the fact that he wears the 
same brand himself. Having 
been convinced that they are 
the “newest in nightwear” his 
next step was inevitable — to 
sell the pater on them. 


His sales methods are unique 
and effectual. The razzberry 
(for the old); the eulogy (for 
the new); and the soft soap 
(for added effect). He knows 
how and when to use each, too, 
because he is familiar with his 
folks’ sales resistance! 

If you want a tireless sup- 


porter for your product in the 
family circle, go after the boys 


to Bed 


like Joe. More and more manu- 
facturers are recognizing their 
importance. And more and 
more are using THE AMERICAN 
Boy in which to reach them. 

Nearly 80% of the 700,000 boys 
who read THE AMERICAN Boy 
regularly every month, are of 
high-school age or over. Just 
beginning to form their opin- 
ions, but not hesitating to voice 
them—and thus exercising a 
whale of an influence on the 
family buying. 

Get your product before these 
fellows, and get them behind 
your product—in the one maga- 
zine devoted entirely to them. 
ata forms close Dec. 10th. 


‘American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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call immediately, and that the ex- 
ecutive was really taking the place 
of the regular salesman with whom 
he would at once communicate to 
make sure that every possible ser- 
vice was rendered. 

A word of explanation of this 
practice is wholly in order. From 
coast to coast we have found that 
customers resent a growing and 
unfortunate practice wherein an 
executive from the home office ac- 
companies the salesman on calls 
and actually dominates the sales 
interview. Instead of flattering the 
buyer it is usually found that the 
buyer inwardly resents this. If 
the salesman is well liked by the 
buyer, the latter resents the in- 
trusion of a third party and par- 
ticularly the thought that he is 
being “high pressured.” If the sales- 
man is not particularly strong with 
the buyer, it raises in his mind the 
question of whether or not he is 
receiving visits from a fully quali- 
fied salesman. In either event, the 
impression on the. buyer’s mind is 
unfértunate. 


This same thought applies if the 


visiting executive lets the buyer 
gain the impression that the situa- 
tion which is responsible for the 
éxecutive’s visit is “too big for the 
salesman to handle.” The buyer is 
wise enough to realize that the ex- 
ecutive will not regularly be the 
one he will see—and the salesman’s 
standing with the buyer is there- 
fore decidedly injured. 

It cannot be denied that there are 
situations in which it is wholly 
wise for the salesman to be accom- 
panied by an office executive of the 
sales department. But the great 
disadvantages and great perils of 
this type of representation should 
be most carefully weighed before 
anything remotely resembling prac- 
tice of dual representation is put 
into effect. 

Next in importance in changed 
practice to this assigning a home 
office executive as an emergency 
salesman is the question of rout- 
ing of salesmen. Never in sales 
history has so much attention’ been 
given to the saving of salesmen’s 
time in connection with where he 
shall go and when he shall go and 
whom he shall see. Never has the 
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credit and collection department 
played so much of a part in the 
routing of the salesman both in 
helping determine where he should 
go and helping to determine where 
he should not go. 

It must be recorded, however, 
that arbitrary routings without the 
fullest information at routing 
headquarters has led to some sad 
disappointments. Where the ques- 
tion of routing has been removed 
entirely from the hands of the 
salesman and where he has been 
ordered to visit certain towns and 
certain accounts rather zhan per- 
mitted to co-operate in his own 
routing, the practice has usually 
been found to be decidedly costly. 


More Complete Reports 


So far as reports from the field 
are in question the practice is to 
demand far more complete reports 
in many cases while in an equally 
large number of cases manufac- 
turers are acting on a diametrically 
opposed principle. This is not sur- 
prising because in thinking sales 
circles the use of information re- 
ceived from the field has grown in 
efficiency in recent years. Conse- 
quently there are sales divisions 
which can profitably use _ the 
wealth of information which they 
require from-their salesmen. 

On the other hand, many manu- 
facturers today want their field 
representatives to spend their time, 
when not contacting or endeavor- 
ing to see customers, in sales plan- 
ning rather than in reporting. They 
believe that now, as never before, 
the salesman must think out his 
interviews in advance and prepare 
material on which to base his sales 
solicitations. They maintain with 
correctness that, in many cases, the 
salesman cannot possibly do all 
that they ask him to do in this 
connection and still supply the 
voluminous reports which were 
previously a part of his duties. 

Perhaps the best example of a 
carefully thought out compromise 
is that of an Ohio manufacturer of 
rubber sundries. The head office 
plans well in advance, how to meet 
the local situation in each town vis- 
ited by the company’s salesmen. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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HRISTMAS CLUB savings in Milwaukee 

this year will give 62,000 depositors a total 
of $3,285,000 with which to play the role of 
Santa Claus. This tidy sum—$200,000 greater 
than the club savings of 1930 and nearly 
$1,000,000 more than the total in 1929—signifies 
a plentiful cash reserve and forecasts liberal 
Christmas spending in Milwaukee. 
Federal Reserve reports show that department 
store sales in Milwaukee have held far closer to 
1929 and 1930 levels than in other large cities 
during the first ten months of the year. Because 
of this favorable showing, and the large cash 
reserves indicated in savings, local merchants are 
canfident of very satisfactory holiday business for 
those who go after it. And going after business in 
Milwaukee means concentration in The Journal. 
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Vill you turn the 


Advertising and Publishing Committee 
asks support for Hospital Fund 


Send contributions tt THE UNITED HOSPITAL 
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No 


poignant than that of the sick 


APPEAL can be more 


poor. 

FREE hospital care is the 
only chance for health which 
many ill and destitute have. 


It is to relieve such desperate situ- 
ations that the Advertising and Pub- 
lishing Committee for the United 
Hospital Fund asks your help. 

Each year the advertising and pub- 
lishing interests have contributed gen- 
erously. This year, because of the un- 
employment situation, the need for 
their help is even greater. 

The fund is to pay for free hospital 


INK 


care in fifty-five of New York’s fore- 
most hospitals. The hospitals get no 
help from funds raised for other work, 
such as unemployment. 

The committee issues this appeal 
with the hope that this year’s con- 
tributions may exceed those of last 
year. Will you, as a member of the 
advertising and publishing world, help 
this fund either through your firm or 
by sending direct to the address below. 


Don’t turn the sick away! 


EVEN A DOLLAR from each 
person in Advertising and Publish- 
ing will give thousands of dispirited 
sick a fighting chance. 


FUND .« Care of Stanley Resor, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





All Soaps Contain Deadly Alkali— 
Buy Our Birdseed 


Knocking Copy, to Be Truly Effective, Must Attack All Other Products 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


ND now, for the first time, 

science brings you a construc- 
tive contribution to the technique 
of using competitive attacks in ad- 
vertising copy. Claims of all other 
writers and publications to have 
done such a service, or any service, 
are contemptible lies. “Whatever 
anybody else may have produced 
on this subject is totally incom- 
petent and contains, tests conducted 
at a great Eastern university show, 
high percentages of cigarette .to- 
bacco, oxygen and Mr. Water 
Thin. 

This is an hour of extreme need 
for such a _ contribution. Every 
campaign that is being carried on 
today with attacks on competing 
products as its basis is completelym:, 
and wastefully misdirected. giks 

Knoeking advertisers are knock> 
ing up the wrong tree, as it wére.* 

Of course it must be granted’ 


fine, outstanding job so far as a¢- 
tual copy technique is concerned. 
In fact it was an adaptation of the 
appealing spirit that characterizes 
competitive advertising today that 
made possible the splendid para- 
graph with which this article 
opens. But with all due recogni- 
tioh to the high degree of copy ele- 
gance that has been achieved by 
this courageous group of pioneers, 
the sober fact must be faced that 
the attacks attack the wrong op- 
ponents. 

It is in the light of an under- 
standing of the principles of the 
New Competition that we may see 
that competitive copy has been 
thus woefully short-sighted in its 
basic motivation. 

As this enlightened economic 
doctrine points out, merchandising 
today is a struggle for a share in 
the consumer’s dollar in which 
every type of product is arrayed 
against every other. Take a bird- 
seed manufacturer, as a random, 
specific example. He is competing 


rade of confetti 
eanwhile perhaps an 

anufacturer has convinced a ma 
‘Fdtity of those prospects that an 
‘accordion is more vital to the liv- 
that these advertisers are doing a /“tfig-ef a full life than a purchase 
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far more deeply with talcum pow- 
der, catnip, common brick, hot 
water bottles and radios—to men- 
tion only a few—than with other 
brands of birdseed. Each manu- 
facturer must consider most seri- 
ously the competition from outside 
his own industry that seeks to dis- 
place his own product’s share of 
the consumer dollar. 

This concept bears more impor- 
tantly upon competitive-attack ad- 
vertising than on any other phase 
of marketing. Our birdseed manu- 
facturer may have done an admir- 
able and effective job of convinc- 
ing prospects that all other brands 
of. birdseed contain a high percent- 
age of confetti,,and a very poor 

at that. But 
accordion 


The birdseed maker 
to Say 


of: birdSeed. 
is simply out in the cold, 
nothing of the bird. 


Real Advertising Job Is Being 
Neglected 


The same thing applies to all 
other types of products. However 
skilfully advertisers may put the 
blast on competitors in their own 
fields, they are doing a very small 
part, if any, of the real advertis- 
ing job. They are failing to grasp 
the fundamental fullness of the op- 
portunity that exists for knocking 
advertising. 

A less ardent admirer of knock- 
ing advertising might even go so 
far as to suggest that the present 
practice of directing attacks at 
similar products actually serves to 
divert prospects to other types of 
products. This is a distressing 
thought. It does, however, seem to 
hold quite a bit of water whe: 
considered in connection with the 
above-discussed principles of th« 
New Competition, and it certainly 
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he liv- 
rehase The News for 40 Years or More 
maker 2 ; 5 
to say | times like these the character of your media 
becomes all the more important. It is not 
Being enough for The Detroit News to have the 
largest circulation in Michigan. It must prove 
to all to you that it reaches the homes of purchasing 
ad power. Impartial survey has established this 
~~ fact—that The News goes into 71% of all homes 
- small in Detroit having an annual income of $3,000 or 
vertis- more. That The News reaches the solid ele- 
oo. ments of the population is verified also by the 
ocking fact that thousands of its subscribers have taken 
The News from 40 to 58 years. And both of 
knock- these facts are substantiated in advertising re- 
batten sults because The News has for 17 years been 
‘ie at first, second or third in advertising in America. 
ves to 
pes of 
stn e Detroi ews 
eem to 
- New York Office THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago Office 
th the I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
of the Member of Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


rtainly 
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threatens to become an undoubtedly 
serious factor should there be an 
appreciable number of new recruits 
to the ranks of the intra-industry 
knockers. 

When everybody in a given field 
gets to saying everybody’s else 
product is “lousy,” the consumer 
can only figure all such products 
are “lousy” and spend his money 
on something else. And it seems 
reasonable that consumers may be 
thus motivated even before such a 
saturation point might be reached. 
For instance, a mouth wash adver- 
tiser recently used a headline say- 
ing that millions gargle uselessly 
while the halitosis lingers on, or 
words to that effect. A consumer 
not having time or inclination to 
read further than the headline 
might easily figure, “Well, then, 
why gargle?” and go out and buy 
lounging pajamas or something 
instead. This is of course an ex- 


treme example, but it is undoubt- 
edly something for the great fra- 
ternity of knocking advertisers to 
think about in connection with the 
golden opportunity that is here be- 


ing pointed out. 

Thus the knocking advertising of 
today not only overlooks its most 
fertile possibilities, but perhaps 
works at cross purposes with itself. 

Knocking advertising, therefore, 
must direct its main attack at all 
products, and consider the attack- 
ing of directly competing brands as 
a secondary matter. 

Most advertisers probably don't 
have large enough appropriations 
to provide the space for attacking 
all brands of all products with a 
reason why each is no good. While 
it is the ideal situation, this would 
run up into quite a few pages, even 
in six point. However, a very satis- 
factory job could be done by sim- 
ply listing all the various types of 
products in columns and according 
them general condemnation. 

The attacking could be done in 
several paragraphs of introductory 
copy, which would point out that 
all the items listed below are 
poorly made, contain dangerous 
poisons and are pretty useless gen- 
erally. The headline should prob- 
ably be a little more specific, in 
order to give the advertisement 
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vitality and dramatic force. Here 
one specific product should be con- 
demned, one which, although out- 
side the industry, is in especial 
competition with the product ad- 
vertised. 

The heading of this article—“All 
Soaps Contain Deadly Alkali—Use 
Our Birdseed”—is a suggestion of 
the type of headline to be used. 
Birdseed is again used here for the 
sake of being specific, although the 
same general type is adaptable to 
any product. It should be noted 
that the use of soap for assailing 
purposes in this headline is merely 
an arbitrary choice. There are per- 
haps other products that compete 
more fundamentally with birdseed 
than soap. The idea would be to 
determine the headline subjects by 
careful and exhaustive research 
among consumers and dealers. 

Soap is in many respects, how- 
ever, a very good sample of the 
possibilities in knocking products 
outside one’s own industry. While 
alkali in soap is of course quite 
harmless, it sounds rather formid- 
able. 

A persevering advertiser could 
probably make alkali almost as 
horrid a word as Flit, or whatever 
it was that somebody was saying 
was a horrid word a few months 
back. This suggestion of course 
by no means leaves the soap manu- 
facturers out on a limb, as they 
can attack head lettuce, for in- 
stance, pointing out that head let- 
tuce contains iron which is liable 
to rust in the stomach, etc. There 
are countless such splendid possi- 
bilities and there need be no fear 
of lack of attacking material. 

Knocking advertising has before 
it a great future, if it seizes upon 
the opportunity cited here. It has 
thus far but knocked the surface. 
Let knocking advertisers heed the 
challenge and the need set by the 
New Competition, remembering 
that: 

Opportunity knocks but once. 


Bowman Biltmore to Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil 

The Bowman Biltmore Hotels Corpora- 

tion, New York, has appointed Cecil, 


Warwick & Cecil, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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e A newspaper 
ity desk that covers 
an entire state! 


HE Des Moines Register and Tribune 
covers all of Iowa as if it were one large 


city. 


An eight passenger cabin plane and an auto- 
giro are owned and operated by this newspaper 
. . . both ready at all times to speed to any 
point in Iowa for news and pictures! Photog- 
raphers and reporters can be landed at the 
most distant part in the state in 90 minutes! 
The autogiro is used when landing fields are 
small or minus. 


A staff of nine full time photographers travel 
thousands of miles each month on their quest 
for pictures. There are 251 exclusive corre- 
spondents located all over Iowa... keen, alert 
newspaper people with a nose for news and 
pictures. 


The Register and Tribune is the newspaper 
Iowa depends upon. Every issue has intense 
local reader interest. It goes into every sec- 
tion of the rich Iowa-Des Moines market. 
More than 200,000 families read it regularly 
. . . daily and Sunday. It belongs on your 
major market list. 


es Moines Register and Tribune 


No contests . . . no premiums in past 20 years! 


jo Stations KWCR, Cedar Rapids, ta.—WIAS, Ottumwa, la.—KSO, Clarinda, ta., & 
owned and operated by subsidiaries of The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
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Even NAPOLEO 
couldnt lick 
DISTANC 


APOLEON’S Retreat from Mos- 

cow—the most desolate picture 
ever painted. Numb men struggling 
through Beaucoup snow. Frozen 
feet. Sunken faces. Empty stom- 
achs. Bitter hearts. The proud, 
invincible army—whipped—not by 
men, not by bullets, but by MILES. 


« « « 


As long as he stuck to his base, 
watched his lines of communications 
and concentrated, Napoleon licked 
’em all. The bigger they came, the 
harder they fell. He never lost a 
sale. Then he got restless and 
reached out too far. Russia—a 
wide open space without a single 
tack in it. Imagine it! Every sales 
manager knows that empty feeling. 
So he ok’d the campaign and went 
to it—and what happened? The 
flattest flop in all history. 


In business, too, you can‘ 
distance. Where customers con 
mass formation, where dealer 
thick, where no long mil 
“frozen” wastelands sap the strq 
of your selling dollars—in a 
where there’s concentration, 
you can win—nowhere else. 


« 


Here in the real Chicago t 
area sales costs are 
massed, responsive buying o 
open mindedly awaits being 
about your product—in the 
paper that admittedly reaches 
market and this market alon 
Chicago Daily News. 

The Chicago Daily News 
always followed the sound st 
of staying close to home ani 
never spent a dollar of your 1 
or its own to cover distant tert 


low 


THE CHICAG 


THE QUALITY QUANTITY CO 


Copyright, 1931, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
Palmolive Building 


National Advertising Represen 


PHILADELPHIA 
Record Bldg. 


New Center 
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in Scatterville. This policy of 
ntration never meant more to 
hrewd advertiser than it does 
now. Dollars are still dollars, 
here aren’t so many of ’em. 
s just twice as important to put 
one to work—not out beyond 
vasteline—not in the sparsely 
ated countryside — but right 
in Chicago with her five and a 
billion dollars of spendable 
h — her fifty-four thousand 

and her four and a half 
n people—one million buying 
es—and the cream of them 
nd believe in THE CHICAGO 
Y NEWS. 








Where Circulation Dovetails with 
Buying Power 


Match the latest A. B. C. report of 
The Chicago Daily News with the U. 8. 
1930 census report and you find that: 


—06% of the circulation of The 
Chicago Daily News is concen- 
trated in the official A. B. OC. 
40-mile trading area. 

—88% of the trading area pop- 
ulation and 96% of The Daily 
News trading area circulation are 
concentrated in Cook County. 
—86% of the population of Cook 
County and 92% of The Daily 
News Cook County circulation 
are concentrated in Chicago. 


This is the most highly concentrated 
large circulation—not only in Chicago— 
but in America. 








ILY NEWS 


ED EVENING CIRCULATION 


GE A. MeDEVITT CO. 


ORK 


FRANCISCO 
adnock Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


Financial Advertising Offices 
CHICAGO 
29 S. LaSalle Street 
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Fights Retail Cut Price Evil 
by Picking Dealers 


Domestics Branch of Textile Industry Sees Some Real Hope in 
Selective Distribution 


By Ruth Leigh 


ANUFACTURERS whose 
LV trade-marked products have 
suffered recently as a result of 
price wars between department 
stores may find some practical sug- 
gestions in the way the “domestics” 
branch of the textile industry is 
meeting this situation. 

\ number of these price battles 
between large stores have cen- 
tered around such hitherto staple 
lines as sheets and pillow cases and 
blankets. Cleveland, for example, 
was the scene of the latest battle. 
After three stores had agreed up- 
on $1.19 as the retail sale price for 
eighty-one by ninety-nine inch 


Pequot sheets that cost them $1.06, 
one store failed to live up to its 


agreement, and featured this Pe- 
quot number for 95 cents. This 
started a price war, with the re- 
sult that one store was retailing 
for 89 cents a Pequot sheet that 
had cost $1.06! 

Having decided that something 
must be done, the domestics branch 
of the textile industry is turning 
to selective distribution. There 
seems to be much difference of 
opinion in the trade as to how se- 
lective distribution is actually car- 
ried out, but Benjamin M. Weiss, 
division merchandise manager of 
Gimbel Brothers, New York, and 
chairman of the piece goods and 
domestics division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, has 
tried to interpret it for the indus- 
try: “Selective distribution,” he 
said, “does not always mean con- 
fining a line to one store-in a city, 
except perhaps in smaller cities. It 
merely means the placing of lines 
with those stores in a given city 
that are non-competitive in the 
sense that they are averse to de- 
structive competitive methods. This 
may mean five to seven retailers in 
me city, while in another of equal 
size, it might include but two or 


three. Each city presents a dif- 
ferent problem and must be dealt 
with individually.” 

(Obviously, selective distribu- 
tion, as adopted by the domestics 
industry, would be practical only 
with merchandise lines involving a 
comparatively large price unit, as 
in the case of blankets or sheets 
and pillow cases. ) 

The whole tendency, as shown 
in the domestics field, seems to be 
toward greater selectivity on the 
part of manufacturers in choosing 
their retail distributors. As Rich- 
ard Bennett, of Bliss Fabyan & 
Company, sales agents for Bates 
Bedspreads points out: “We are 
going back to the old-fashioned 
method of limiting our number of 
distributors. We feel that the ten- 
dency is toward fewer distributors, 
each producing greater sales vol- 
ume.” 


“Get Orders” 


Presenting the department store 
viewpoint, which greatly favors se- 
lective distribution, Mr. Weiss of 
Gimbel Brothers claims that manu- 
facturers send out their salesmen 
into towns with only one clear-cut 
instruction: “Get orders.” The re- 


‘ sult ‘is that the salesmen sell the 


trade-marked line to everybody 
and anybody, taking no account of 
how this line will be merchandised 
by local stores. Mr. Weiss points 
out that if manufacturers were to 
make a more careful study of re- 
tailing conditions in each town, 
with particular attention to the 
competitive situation, they could 
benefit themselves and retailers 
tremendously by trying to dis- 
tribute the line, so far as possible, 
to stores that are non-competitive, 
in the sense that they reach dif- 
ferent classes of trade. 

During the last year, it appears 
that most of the leading manu fac- 
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turers, in co-operation with whole- 
salers in the dry goods field, have 
been trying to evolve a more 
profitable selling plan, and selective 
distribution seems to be the an- 
swer. Henry Matter, secretary of 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute, states that the association, by 
co-operating with manufacturers 
and wholesalers, has succeeded in 
effecting many important and suc- 
cessful distribution changes. 

“We have tried to improve the 
situation,” he said, “by making 
wholesalers realize their logical 
position as distributors, rather than 
price competitors of manufac- 
turers. And we can assure manu- 
facturers that wholesalers in the 
dry goods field are practically 
unanimous in favor of selective 
distribution.” 

A recent vote among the leading 
wholesalers, members of the asso- 
ciation, showed 98 per cent of the 
membership in favor of the plan. 
Mr. Matter states that this vote 
was taken so that an accurate re- 
port of the wholesalers’ attitude 
toward selective distribution could 
be given to manufacturers inquir- 
ing about it. 

It is interesting to note the vari- 
ous plans, all tending toward 
greater selectivity in distributors, 
being adopted by various advertis- 
ers in the domestics field. The plan 
recently put in force by Bliss 
Fabyan & Company in selling the 
nationally advertised line of Bates 
Bedspreads divides distributors in- 
to two groups: First, the A group 
represents 200 leading department 
stores in cities throughout the 
country whose business will be ac- 
tively solicited by the Bates sales- 
men. The B group will represent 
retail stores who, of their own ac- 
cord, place orders for Bates Bed- 
spreads, but whose trade is not 
sought. 


Developing Maximum Sales with 
a Minimum of Distributors 


Thus, the company will actually 
develop its 200 distributors, the 
A group, and will sell to any re- 
tailers—the B group—who wish to 
handle Bates products. In addi- 
tion, the wholesalers will, of 
course, sell Bates Bedspreads to 
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retail stores representing their own 
accounts. The whole plan, accord- 
ing to a Bliss Fabyan representa- 
tive, aims to develop maximum 
sales with a minimum of distribu- 
tors, clearly identifying those ac- 
counts selected by the manufac- 
turer. It is interesting to note that 
since this selling plan has been in 
operation Bates Bedspread sales 
have increased steadily until 1931 
sales are 40 per cent over -those of 
1929. Recently, the 1931-2 Bates 
line was withdrawn from sale be- 
cause the mill was unable to fill 
orders. 


Limiting Distributors 


Commenting on the plan of se- 
lective distribution, Dan Russell, 
sales manager of the North Star 
Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturer of North Star Blankets, 
points out: “When manufacturers 
had excessive production, it was 
necessary and logical to sell a line 
to any or all retailers desirous of 
handling it. Today, however, many 
mills are limiting their production, 
and this automatically necessi- 
tates limiting, or more carefully 
selecting distributors. In selling 
North Star products, we follow a 
plan of selective distribution. It 
works with us; it has to work. 
Ours is a high-priced line, and we 
feel that the logical way to dis- 
tribute it is through fewer, more 
carefully selected retail outlets.” 

Vogel, advertising man- 
ager of the Dwight Manufacturing 
Company, manutacturer of Dwight 
Anchor Line sheets and pillow 
cases, explains his company’s re- 
cent change in distribution policy: 
“We were forced to adopt this new 
plan of distributing the Dwight 
Anchor line because we were dis- 
satisfied with the price-cutting poli- 
cies on trade-marked domestics by 
retail stores. Formerly, our line 
was sold to any store that would 
handle it. From now on, we shall 
select our own distributors, one in 
each city, and co-operate actively 
with them, in helping them sell 
more Dwight Anchor products.” 

Mr. Vogel points out that the 
Dwight Manufacturing Company 
advertised its line nationally for a 
period of three years, ending in 
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1928. It discontinued the advertis- 
ing because of distribution diffi- 
culties. It was intimated, however, 
that this new plan may be the 
starting point toward renewed na- 
tional advertising. By having one 
distributor in each city, plus retail 
outlets developed by Ernest Simons 
Company, the only wholesalers 
handling the Dwight Anchor line, 
it will be possible to keep track of 
retail outlets, and as far as pos- 
sible, to eliminate price wars in- 
volving this trade-marked line of 
sheets. 


A Distribution Upheaval Is in 
Progress 


It is evident that although there 
is no great unanimity in the new 
distribution plans adopted by man- 
ufacturers in the domestics field, 
an upheaval is in progress. Numer- 
ous and frequent changes in sell- 
ing policiés indicate that by 
selecting retail distributors more 
carefully, manufacturers are trying 
to iron out some of the wrinkles of 
the industry. For the benefit of 
manufacturers in other industries 
who are interested in the selective 
distribution plans introduced in the 
domestics field, the following ad- 
vantages in favor of this plan have 
been pointed out: 

(1) Manufacturers find that 
once a retail store recognizes it- 
self as a selected distributor of a 
trade-marked line it becomes more 
aggressive in promoting it, espe- 
cially if it brings a good profit. 
(2) The tendency of retailers is 
toward more and more elimination 
of unprofitable lines, thus giving 
greater stability to the manufac- 
turer whose line is sold by his se- 
lected distributor. (3) Selective 
distribution decreases the tendency 
toward private brands. It is usu- 
ally when stores become discon- 
tented with their margin of profit 
on a trade-marked line that they 
begin to think of private brands. 

(4) A selective form of distri- 
bution tends to stabilize conditions 
in an industry because satisfactory 
retail prices have an important 
influence in stabilizing wholesale 
prices. (5) The average retailer 
thinks today in terms of “how 
much profit can I make?” This 
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means that the manufacturer whose 
distributors are permanently as- 
sured of a good profit, without 
danger of price-cutting, becomes 
a preferred resource to the retailer. 
(6) By selling selectively to a defi- 
nite group of distributors a manu- 
facturer reduces his selling cost. 
Fewer changes in distributors, no 
lost volume due to changes, and 
less time and selling effort, illus- 
trate a few factors contributing to 
lowered selling cost. 

Selective distribution may not 
solve the problems of every in- 
dustry, but if it affords the mea- 
sure of stability that it is bringing 
to the domestics field, it may serve 
as a worth-while example. 


G. K. Shuler Buys Interest in 
“Plain Talk” 


George K. Shuler, former publisher 
of Motion Picture Magazine and Motion 
Picture Classic, has purchased an inter 
est in and has become business manage1 
of Plain Talk, now located in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In addition, Mr. Shuler will 
be vice-president of Plain Talk Maga- 
zine, Inc., a corporation which has been 
formed to take over operation of the 
oe ~? ~ 

Plain Talk, which has been suspended 
since October, 1930, was purchased last 
September by Morris A. Bealle from 
Radio Science Publications, Inc. Mr. 
Bealle is president and treasurer of the 
corporation and will continue as pub- 
lisher of Plain Talk, which made its 
first appearance under the new manage- 
ment in November. Mason B. Hood con- 
tinues as editor. 

Blackerby & Keste are New York 
representatives of Plain Talk, which is 
making plans to a representatives 
in Chicago, San Francisco and either 
New Orleans, Richmond or Atlanta. 


To Direct Silent Glow Oil 
Burner Western Advertising 


The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corpora- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., has appointed 
Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising in the 

est. Lyman Irish & Company, Inc., 
New York, will continue to handle 
Eastern advertising as well as business- 
paper advertising. 


J. B. Taft Joins Gardner 
Agency 

Jerome B. Taft, a ap 2 with The 
Lay Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, and, before that, with the 
Richard A. Foley. Advertising Agency, 
of that city, has joined the New York 
office of the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, aS an account executive. 





A Blue Book for Salesmen 


Standard Brands, Inc., 


Gives Its Salesmen a Complete Advertising and 


Selling Guide 
By Daniel P. Woolley 


Vice-President, Standard Brands, Inc. 


E do not believe that the 
training of the sales organ- 
ization on advertising effort is a 
sporadic proposition but a continu- 
ous one. Unfortunately, the ten- 
dency in business is to tell sales- 
men early in the year and then to 
spend the rest of the year finding 
out whether the salesmen realize 
that they have been told anything. 
We have tried all the time- 
honored methods — conventions, 
group meetings, prospectuses, etc. 
But we felt that we needed some- 
thing specifically designed to give 
the advance story of our advertis- 
ing. 

So when our agency presents its 
plans on our various products, we 
use them as a basis for a volume 
we call “The Blue Book of Stand- 
ard Brands Advertising Activity.” 
This is more than a mere descrip- 
tion of our advertising plans. It 
discusses our sales problems on 
each product and shows just what 
we are trying to accomplish, where 
the advertising fits in and why a 
particular copy angle is being used. 
If a test campaign has been run on 
any copy appeal, we tell them about 
that also. But we are careful to 
keep closely to a plain statement of 
facts and to eliminate any element 
of the “inspirational.” 

After the first half of the year, 
we issue a supplement to the Blue 
Book. This refers to the sugges- 
tions made in the Blue Book, dis- 
cusses accomplishments during the 
first six months and notifies the 
organization of any changes in 
plans or schedules. 

I cannot credit the Blue Book en- 
tirely with the present attitude of 
our sales organization to our ad- 
vertising and sales plans. It is in- 
teresting for me to recall that 


From a paper read at the convention 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. Robert W. Griggs, us 
manager of Standard Brands, Inc., rea 
the paper in the absence of Mr. Woolley. 
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there was a time when there was 
almost a rivalry between personal 
selling and publicity. If sales went 
up, the field forces claimed credit 
[If sales went down, they blamed 
the copy we were using. Almost 
every local manager had an idea 
that he thought would improve the 
pulling power of our advertising 

Today, a manager will protest as 
strongly if necessity causes us t 
eliminate a small paper from our 
schedule as he would if we were 
suddenly cutting off one of his im- 
portant salesmen. 

When we begin a new advertis 
ing campaign on one of our prod 
ucts or make a radical copy change 
our advertising agency prepares a 
salesman’s prospectus. This is a sort 
of combination “canned sales talk” 
and promotional piece. While it is 
addressed to the dealer, it sells the 
salesman, too, for he must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the prospectus 
before he can discuss it with his 
customer. 


F. S. Owen Made Director of 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


Franklin S. Owen, for the last 
years a member of the staff of Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertis 
ing agency, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors. He was for 
merly secretary of Collins-Kirk, In 
and advertising and sales manager of 
The Royal Tailors. 

R. J. Dooley, formerly counsel for 
the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Associa 
tion, has joined Williams & Cunnyngham 
as adviser to their clients in the pro 
prietary medicine field 


six 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
Opens Baltimore Office 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
a Baltimore office located at 1617 Court 


has opened 


Square Building. C. F. Piet is man- 


ager. 


Vermont Marble to Ayer 


The Vermont Marble Company, Proc 
ter, Vt., has appointed N. Ayer. & 
Son, Inc., to direct its advertising a 
count. 
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Manufacturers of 


ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 
and SUPPLIES 


bought 66% more lines 
of display advertising 
in The NEWS (6 issues a 
week) during the first 10 
months of 1931... than in 
both other Indianapolis 
newspapers combined (13 
issues a week). 


ae | Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


es x > - 
a Mra >. Ae. 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL 
710 East 42nd Street Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Baltimore Aviation Pla 
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Ila 


ave Government Orders 
Totaling $2,500,000 


Unfilled purchases at Baltimore’s aviation plants, 
as of November 15, 1931, total $2,500,000. This 
represents work contracted for by the United States 
Government in the interests of Navy and Army. 


The Glenn L. Martin Company has yet to build for the Navy 
28 planes, to cost $1,300,000. Orders for parts and accessories 
awaiting production total $200,000. 


Orders to be filled at the plant of the B/J Aircraft Corporation 
amount to approximately $1,000,000. These orders include the 
building of 18 observation planes, and 27 sets of water-type 
landing gear for the Navy, and 25 pursuit ships for the Army. 


When the General Aviation Manufacturing Corporation, which 
is now getting located in its Baltimore home, is ready for produc- 
tion the volume of aircraft business for Baltimore is expected 
to greatly exceed the present encouraging figures. 


This activity in aircraft manufacture lends further emphasis 
to the above-average business activity enjoyed by Baltimore. 
And as most advertisers already know, Baltimoreans are most 
readily reached through the columns of The Sunpapers—morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday. 


The Sunpapers in October 
Daily (M & E) 294,243 


MORNING SUNDAY 
New York: John 8. Woodwari, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc- 
Atlanta: A. D. Crant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 

San Francisco: ©. Geo. Krogness St. Louis: 0. A. Cour 











MINISTER .. . 
by name, Thomas 
London Jones, who 
lives in Detroit, writes 
us: 


‘“* TT is indeed very 

encouraging to 
find a newspaper of 
the national standing 
of The Free Press 
maintaining an edi- 
torial interest and un- 
derstanding of such 
subjects as_ religion, 
morality, ethics and 
social conduct, in 
addition to current 
subjects. 


‘*] HAVE read the 

editorial page of 
The Free Press daily 
for more than five 
years and IJ can truth- 
fully confess that | 
have received intel- 
lectual help, moral 
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strength and spiritual 
inspiration from it.” 


| 


R. JONES has 
expressed only 


what thousands of 


other thoughtful read- 
ers think about The 
Free Press. 


q 


OVERAGE ot 
the thoughtful 
reader and the respon- 
sive buyer is offered 
you in greatest meas- 
ure through the col- 
umes of this news- 
paper in Detroit. 






CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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More Power to the Roquefort 
Sheep 


Court Decision Restricting Trade-Mark Brings Forth Interesting 
Newspaper Advertising Program 


CCORDING to advertisements 
. \ now appearing in newspapers 

most of the leading cities of the 
uuntry, there is no Roquefort 
heese but the genuine Roquefort, 
nd great is its name! 

Or, to put it another way, the 
native sheep of the rocky cliffs of 
the province of Aveyron in France 

being dragged out 

f centuries of obscu- 
rity to a position of 
public prominence as 
a trade-mark in a way 

remind one of the 
Great Northern moun- 
tain goat and Mr. 
Rkeynold’s Camel. 

This newspaper ad- 
vertising program, which is backed 
up by one equally important in the 
husiness press, is being sponsored 
hy the Societe Anonyme Civile de 
?roducteurs de Fromage de Roque- 
fort. The Society (for the benefit 

those who do not read French) 
s an organization of the producers 
whose cheese is made in the 
famous caves of Roquefort. Its 
publicizing effort is predicated upon 
its recent success, in conjunction 
with the Antolini Company, Inc., 
in persuading New York courts to 
uphold an injunction against two 
hain-store organizations. 

Under the terms of the injunc- 
ion it was clearly specified that 
the name “Roquefort” can be ap- 
plied only to the genuine product 
manufactured of sheep’s milk in 
the famous caves of Roquefort, 
France. As a further safeguard 
and mark of distinction, the buyers 
of this cheese are now guaranteed 
the true Roquefort by its special 
trade-mark of the native sheep 
placed on all wrappers and cover- 
ings of this cheese. The decision 
marks the final realization of these 
French producers’ effort to protect 
the genuine article in American 
arkets. 

This fact has naturally lent new 
itality to the association’s advertis- 





ing, the appropriation of which is 
larger this year than ever before. 

To the trade is carried the news 
of the court decision favorable to 
the sheep trade-mark. At the same 
time, the trade has been advised 
that national advertising is being 
employed to sell the idea to the 
public of demanding the real prod- 
uct by its trade-mark. 
The announcement 
places immediately a 
decided advantage on 
the handling of Roque- 
fort in the retail out- 
lets. 

This new note, in 
the short space of time 
which it has appeared 
in newspaper copy, is already 
arousing much interest in cities 
where the copy is appearing, and 
sales have increased. 

“Beware of Imitations” is per- 
haps not a new thought; but with 
a clearly defined story backed up 
by court action and explained in 
national advertising, the organiza- 
tion is presenting it with more 
than the usual force. 

The adoption of the sheep trade- 
mark is the outgrowth of the for- 
mation of the Roquefort Associa- 
tion, composed of representatives 
of the producers and the sheep 
raisers. Backed up by Govern- 
ment decree, the standards of the 
genuine product have been estab- 
lished, which include the use of the 
best grade of sheep’s milk, uniform 
practices in the treating and curing 
of the cheese in the native caves of 
Roquefort, and the employment of 
modern methods of refrigeration in 
packing, storing and shipping. The 
association’s members are the only 
producers, according to the decis- 
ion, who are allowed the use of the 
name Roquefort and the sheep 
trade-mark. Other producers in 
France and other countries who in 
the past have been marketing the 
“blue cheese” made of cows’ milk 
are forbidden the use of the name 
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“Roquefort” and the sheep trade- 
mark, 

For years the exportation of 
Roquefort cheese to American 
markets has been the mainstay of 
the province of Aveyron. As has 
been the case with many other 
popular food commodities, sub- 
stitute cheese was being introduced 
and was beginning to challenge the 
position of the genuine article. 

Hence the court action and the 
resulting advertising campaign. 


New Accounts for Albert 
Frank Agency 


The Chicago office of Albert Frank & 
Company, advertising agency, has been 
appointed to handle the Middle Western 
advertising of Harris, Upham & Com- 
pany, stock exchange house. 

Henrici’s, Chicago restaurant, has also 
appointed the Albert Frank agency to 
handle its advertising. A campaign of 
a semi-humorous slant will feature the 
specialties and reputation of the estab- 
lishment. 

The Johnson Ideal Halter Company, 
Aurora, Ill., also has placed its adver- 
tising account with Albert Frank. Farm 
papers will be used. 


Now Placing All Hancock 
Oil Advertising 
All advertising of the Hancock Oil 
Company of Washington is now being 
placed through the Los Angeles offices 
of Emil Brisacher and Staff, advertising 
agency. The Hancock Oil Company 
recently released an advertising cam- 
paign to announce its new 60-62 Gaso- 
line in Northwest and Central Wash- 
ington. Concurrent with this campaign, 
a California schedule in _ sixty-five 
newspapers and outdoor advertising in 
eighty-two towns was released. 


New Account to Gunnison 


The Walton Corporation, Lititz, Pa., 
has appointed Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. A campaign to 
introduce Tonco, a new oil paper duster, 
is planned. 


George Reimold with General 
Motors 


George Reimold, formerly production 
manager of Winningham, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, has joined 
the art department of the General Motors 
Corporation. 


Weston Hill with Maxon 


Weston Hill, previously with Van 
Sant, Dugdale & Corner, Inc., Baltimore 
advertising agency, has joined the Chi- 
cago office of Maxon, Inc., advertising 
agency. 
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Atlanta Agency Wins Tax 
Suit 

Advertising agencies in the State of 
Georgia cannot be taxed by the State on 
their gross billings, but only on their 
commissions. This is the ruling handed 
down by Judge — D. Humphries in 
Fulton Superior Court in a case brought 
to test the right of the State Tax Board 
to collect taxes on the yearly gross busi- 
ness of Eastman, Scott & Company, At- 
lanta advertising agency. The agency 
pointed out that it was not liable for 
taxes on the entire amount, receiving 
only a commission on the gross business 
which it placed with publishers. Judge 
Humphries held the point well taken and 
enjoined the State Tax Board from 
further efforts to tax advertising agencies 
on their gross business. 

The case is a test case which has be- 
hind it the support of Atlanta agencies 
and special representatives. State at- 
torneys have announced their intention 
to carry the case to the higher courts. 


King & Wiley Affiliates with 
London Agency 


John S. King, president of King & 
Wiley & Company, Cleveland advertising 
agency, has returned from England 
where he has completed arrangements to 
represent the Amalgamated Publicity 
Services, Ltd., mdon, in this country. 
The English concern will represent King 
& Wiley & Company in England, on the 
Continent and throughout the British 
Empire. 

King & Wiley & Company are also 
opening a Chicago office at 408 South 
Market Street. 


Miss J. A. Engelken Joins 
Hazard 


Miss Julie A. Engelken, recently with 
Franklin Simon & Company, New York, 
and, before that, for five years fashion 
promotion director of B. Altman & Com- 
pany, has joined the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York advertising 
agency, where she will engage in fashion 
and merchandising work. She was at one 
time with the Hicks Advertising Agency, 
New York, as style consultant. 


S. L. Avery Named Mont- 


gomery Ward Chairman 

Sewell L. Avery, president of the 

. Gypsum Company, Chicago, has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany. He succeeds Silas H. Strawn, who 
becomes chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


To Manage San Francisco Of- 
fice of J. Walter Thompson 


Lynn Baker, formerly with the Cin- 
cinnati office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, has en appointed manager 
of the San Francisco office of that 
agency. This appointment is effective 
January 1, 1932, 
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When She Kissed the Cow— 





The old lady remarked that it was all a matter of 
taste. And when advertisers buy newspaper space 
on a basis of whether or not they like this or that 
newspaper—that, too, is all a matter of taste. 


Newspaper space buying is a matter of taste, at 
that—the taste of the people in a given city or market 
area. When for years the residents of a city ex- 
press a definite preference for one newspaper 
against the others in its field, it may be a great 
source of self-satisfaction to ignore that preference 
but it's far from being good business. 


Men in business for profit, particularly when profit 
is hard to get, should ever remember that the source 
of a dollar is not important so long as they get 
the dollar. The newspaper in which advertising 
has the best chance at the most dollars is a far 
bigger asset to any business than the most discrim- 
inating taste in newspaper editorial content or 
social standing. 


In Chicago's evening field the newspaper which gives 
advertisers the best chance at the most dollars is 
the Chicago American, preferred by many thou- 
sands of all sorts of Chicagoans over all other 
evening papers for more than ten years, 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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from the Free 
Deal 


Feperat Apvertisinc Acency, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly send me a list of 
Printers’ INK articles having to do 
with free deals, particularly in the 
drug field? I am specially anxious 
to get a rather comprehensive list 
of typical free deals. 

D. E. Rosinson, 


Free Us 


OR a typical list of approxi- 

mately 280 drug trade free 
deals one might obtain a copy of 
the November issue of “Selling and 
Service,” published by McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc. This monthly 
house magazine lists current free 
deals in the industry. 

The free deal is a characteristic 
feature of merchandising in the 
drug field. It has caused endless 
trouble and is undoubtedly one of 
the root evils that beset that in- 
dustry. 

If it were possible to get all trade 
factors to agree on a uniform pro- 
gram, there is little doubt that the 
free deal would be relegated to the 
discard heap. Since such co-opera- 
tion appears to be out of the ques- 
tion, the drug industry, having 
concluded that it cannot free itself 
from the free deal, is doing the 
next best thing: standardizing it. 

For detailed information on how 
the drug industry is tackling the 
free deal problem we recommend 
obtaining a copy of Bulletin Num- 
ber 17 issued by the Statistical 
Division of the National Whzele- 
sale Druggists Association, 51 
Maiden Lane, New York. This is 
entitled: “The Distribution of Free 
Deals by Service Wholesale Drug- 
gists.".—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appoints Geo. B. David 


The Belleville, Ill., News-Democrat 
has appointed the Geo. B. David Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 

Robert L. Kern is now publisher and 
editor of the News-Democrat, succeed 
ing his father, the late Fred J. Kern. 


Earl Horter Appoints Gilbert 
Tompkins 


Gilbert Tompkins, New York, artists’ 
agent, has been appointed exclusive sell- 
ing agent for Earl Horter, artist. 
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Acquires “The Haberdasher 


a . 2 
and Clothier” 

The Haberdasher and Clothier, New 
York, and “The Haberdasher and Cloth 
ier Buyer’s Directory” have been pur 
chased by the Hat Trade Publishing 
Company, New York, publisher of Th: 
American Hatter. The newly acquired 
magazine will be published as a sepa- 
rately bound section of The American 
Hatter under the title of The America 
Haberdasher. The directory also wil 
be published in two parts and under tw 
titles. 

Richard C. Boehm, for many year 
editor of The Haberdasher and Clothics 
will continue his editorial work wit! 
The American Haberdasher. 


Heads Tradepress Publishing 
Corporation 


Nathan C. Rockwood, for the last fif 
teen years editor of Rock Products, has 
been elected president of the Trade press 
Publishing Corporation, Chicago, pul 
lisher of that publication, Concrete Prod 
ucts and Barrel and Box and Packages 
He succeeds W. D. Callender, who died 
recently. Mr. Rockwood will continu 
as editor of Rock Products. 


W. G. Schoppmeyer with 
General Dry Batteries 


W. G. Schoppmeyer, for the last eight 
years export manager of the Bright Sta: 
Battery Company, Hoboken, N. J., has 
joined General Dry Batteries, Inc., 
Cleveland, in a similar capacity. He 
will manage the company’s newly appane 
export department at nt at New York 


Advanced by Cha Chalmers-Ortega 


William J. Reilly, formerly with 
Chalmers-Ortega as merchandising man 
ager of Cine-Mundial, has been agpeteet 
advertising manager. J. P. Clarke, for- 
merly advertising manager, has been 
made centennary director of Diario di 
la Marina, Havana. 


Marshall Field, Wholesale: to 
N. W. Ayer 


Marshall Field & Company, wholesale, 
Chicago, have placed their advertising 
account with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
effective January 1. 


“Kansas Farmer” to Become 


Bi-Weekly 
The Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kans.., is 
to be issued bi-weekly instead of weekly 
The first bi-weekly issue will be dated 
December 12. 


Appoints F, E. M. Cole 
Postage and the Mailbag, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has appointed F. E. M. Cole, 
Inc., publishers’ renresentative, Chicago, 
as its Western advertising representa- 
tive. 
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Will you buck 
these odds 


when you place your 
Advertising Bets? 





WEEKLY A 
VS. LIBERTY 


30 to 3 


IN FAVOR OF LIBERTY 





WEEKLY B 
VS. LIBERTY 


24 to 6 


IN FAVOR OF LIBERTY 











WEEKLY C 
VS. LIBERTY 


12 tol 


IN FAVOR OF LIBERTY 





LIBERTY 
VS. THE FIELD 


4 to | 


IN FAVOR OF LIBERTY 
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In times like these...when you’ve 
got to win... will you put your 


money on sentiment...toss a coin... 
or follow the most detailed dope 


Let copywriters polish phrases 
—let art directors tickle lay- 
outs— 

Still your ads must face 
these odds — set by magazine 
readers themselves! 

Set last July and August, as 
Dr. George Gallup and his re- 
searchers trudged to 15,000 
doors asking people what 
stories, what ads they had read 
in the 4 big weeklies. 

Set—in many of the cases— 
while official observers from 
the A.N.A. looked on! 


Forty-five Ads 


In those Gallup-tested week- 
lies appeared, among others, 
45 ads which happened to run 
in duplicate in LIBERTY and 
one or more of the other week- 
lies. But note! 

Of 33 that ran in LIBERTY 
and, in duplicate, in Weekly 
A, 30 stopped more persons- 

r-dolHar in LIBERTY than 
in Weekly A. 

Of 30 that ran in LIBERTY 
and Weekly B, 24 stopped 


more persons-per-dollar in 
LIBER than in Weekly B. 


Of 13 that ran in LIBERTY 
and Weekly C, 12 stopped 
ersons-per-dollar in 

than in Weekly C. 


more 


LIBER 





sheet ever issued on the weekly field? 


While of 5 that ran in all 
four weeklies—four stopped 
more persons-per-dollar in 
LIBERTY than in any other 
weekly. 

Will you buck these odds 
when you place your advertis- 
ing bets? 


Why LIBERTY Makes 
Good Ads Better 


Eight years ago, LIBERTY 
was born as a new magazine to 
serve a new public. A post-war 
public. A public with its own 
ideas. 

Into LIBERTY went (1) 
dramatic, newsy, concise stories 
and articles by new authors, 
young authors, authors and 
artists attuned to the spirit of 
the times. 

Into LIBERTY went (2) a 
new make-up, ending run- 
overs, barring interruptions in 
reading, putting every ad next 
to live reading matter. 

Into LIBERTY went (3) 
new convenience in reading— 
compact, easy-to-handle size. 


Liberty 
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Into LIBERTY —deliberate- 
ly—went only those things that 
would lead (and have led) to 
99% single-copy sales—copy- 
by-copy demand repeated 52 
times a year. With the result 
that the circulation you buy in 
any issue is circulation 99% 
guaranteed-to-be-read. 

And Now—the Pudding 
Has Been Proved 

A reasonable prospectus, upon 

which hundreds of advertisers 

have spent money year after 

year, LIBERTY’S publishing 

formula has now passed the 
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Gallup Reader Interest test 
with a logical score. 

Advertisers who have sup- 
ported LIBERTY year after 
year are gratified to have their 
judgment verified. Others, who 
have watched LIBERTY in the 
past, are now rearranging their 
advertising expenditures. 

If you, yourself, have not yet 
seen the Gallup report, you 
will want to study a copy with- 
out further delay. A note from 
you will bring one via the 
good offices of a LIBERTY 
representative. Address 
LIBERTY, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 





These ads, identical in copy, 
headline and art, ran during the 
Gallup Reader Interest Census 
last July and August, in 
LIBERTY and two other week- 
ly magazines. 


But— 


On the basis of dollars invested 
in each... 





HOW THE ODDS WORKED FOR ABSORBINE, JR. 





The ad in LIBERTY stopped 
21% more men and 60% more 
women than the same ad in 
Weekly B. 


And— 


The ad in LIBERTY stopped 
118% more men and 438% 
more women than the same ad 
in Weekly C. 








America’s Best Read Weekly 
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On the. horizon_ 


( Jincinnati is one of the bright spots in the 
country. It is generally recognized that her finan- 
cial institutions are unusually sound. The reason 

Cincinnati is a completely balanced market. 
Diversified industries ranging into every field act 
a shock absorber to economic jolts. 

Another thing that explains Cincinnati’s ad- 
vantage is the economy with which sales can be 
produced. One newspaper—The Times-Star— 
reaches all the active buyers. Hundreds of ad- 
vertisers, aware of the consumer confidence en- 
joyed by this medium, use The Times-Star ex- 
clusively. 

For maximum sales, confine your advertising 
to The Times-Star. 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 


New York Chicago 





MEMBER OF A.B.C.—MAJOR MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC.—MEDIA RECORDS 





CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan A venue 
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Taking a Product Out of the Price 
Football Class 


A Twenty-Year Merchandising Policy Is Revised to Stabilize an 
Upset Market 


Based on an Interview by Charles G. Muller with 


L. S. Goldsmith 


Director, The Goodall Company 


AT twenty years of supply- 
4 4 ing cloth for summer clothing 
manufacturers to make up into 
garments and to sell according to 
their own merchandising ideas, the 
Goodall Worsted Company an- 
nounced last May that the 1932 
season would find all Palm Beach 
cloth manufactured and sold by its 
own subsidiary. 

\ccording to L. S. Goldsmith, 
director of the Goodall Company, 
which is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the Goodall Worsted Company 
and is in effect a manufacturing 
and selling organization for Palm 
3each garments, the conditions 
leading up to the revised merchan- 
dising plan were those involved in 
the building up of many other 
large organizations. 

“At one time,” explains Mr. 
Goldsmith, “the Goodall Worsted 
Company sold Palm Beach cloth to 
100 to 150 manufacturers of sum- 
mer clothing. But these were too 
many, so to make for a more uni- 
form product in the garment manu- 
factured from our cloth, we even- 
tually whittled down the number of 
manufacturers to about thirty-four. 

“Still there was no real uniform- 
ity. Some of our customers were 
trying to see how cheaply they 
could turn out suits. Others were 
making every effort to turn out-the 
very best suit within definite price 
limits. And competition was be- 
coming so keen that it finally 
reached a point where garment 
manufacturers were not making a 
legitimate profit.” 

Here was an identified, trade- 
marked cloth which, though recog- 
nized as highly meritorious, was 
not proving profitable to the sum- 
mer clothing manufacturer because 
of the competitive situation that 
had been brought about. The re- 
sult was inevitable—in time the 





manufacturers became more inter- 
ested in less highly . competitive 
fabrics which offered a_ larger 
profit. A situation, be it noted, that 
has its counterpart in other in- 
dustries. 

“At the same time,” Mr. Gold- 
smith points out, “the _ retail 
merchant was up against similar 
conditions. He was buying an 
identified, branded cloth as a suit 
from one manufacturer. Under the 
very same identification was a suit 
which his competitor down the 
street was buying from a maker 
who was producing it cheaper. 
Both suits were Palm Beach suits, 
but the retailer could not afford to 
educate his customers to the differ- 
ences between two suits bearing 
the same Palm Beach label even 
though his particular garment 
might be better and worth a higher 
price than the one offered next 
door. Consequently, the retailer was 
led into the usual methods of 
overly keen competition and he 
made the proverbial football out of 
Palm Beach suits.” 


Only Way Out 


Eventually the company felt that 
the only way out of the unfortu- 
nate conditions would be the adop- 
tion of its own distribution system. 
If it could get its own Palm Beach 
cloth into the hands of retailers as 
garments made by its own clothing 
company, there would be real stand- 
ardization of garment as well as of 
cloth. Accordingly the Goodall 
Company came into existence. 

“One of the first of our mer- 
chandising problems in the new 
set-up,” Mr. Goldsmith relates, 
“was to straighten out the price 
situation. Study showed us that re- 
tail prices had been anywhere from 

4 for a two-piece suit to 
$22.50. Tackling the question as 
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one of how good could we make 
a suit at a popular price instead of 
how cheaply could we make a 
marketable suit, we eventually de- 
cided that we could manufacture a 
suit with a range that had $15 for 
the popular mean. We then pro- 
ceeded to develop the line. The 
wholesale price was to be $9. This 
$9 wholesale figure, with a sug- 
gested minimum resale price of 
$15, would give the retailer a 40 
per cent mark-up. Such a price and 


such a mark-up would, we _ be- 
lieved, help to stabilize the re- 
tailer’s summer business. 


Solving the Style Problem 


“Another immediate merchandis- 
ing problem to be handled was that 
of style. With the opportunities 
under our new set-up for manu- 
facturing economies and for large 
potential volume we could, we were 
sure, make style a very real selling 
factor that could not well be ex- 
ploited under the old set-up. 

“We proceeded, therefore, to make 
suits in the complete range of our 
materials and in combinations 
which the individual clothing man- 
ufacturers hitherto had not touched. 
Because our salesmen would be a 
well-knit group selling an entire 
line instead of being, as before, a 
number of separate sales groups 
each of which sold only part of 
the available merchandise, we would 
be taking to the retail merchant 
practically every Palm Beach cloth 
style idea that could be produced. 
Similarly with models. The manu- 
facturer previously had limited his 
range for obvious reasons of econ- 
omy. We, however, would show 
a complete range. 

“Through what outlets and 
through how many to sell, was an- 
other problem we faced. We set- 
tled on one main object in picking 
our outlets—to find retailers who 
saw in our plan the merits of sound 
merchandising and who would ad- 
here to our policies. Our salesmen 
were to be allowed adequate leeway 
in picking such dealers. And inas- 
much as production for the first 
season would be somewhat limited, 
our men could go out in the field, 
not to see how many stores they 
could sell, but to sell available mer- 
chandise to stores having sufficient 
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confidence in our product to pro- 
mote it properly. 

“In May, of this year, we broke 
the news to our summer clothing 
manufacturers,” Mr. Goldsmith 
outlines. “We would, we told them, 
begin to produce garments for our- 
selves beginning with the 1932 sea- 
son. This would allow them ample 
time to turn around, to clear their 
stocks, and to make plans for their 
future. We sent first word of this 
via registered mail, and backed it 
with a page advertisement in a 
daily trade newspaper, timing this 
advertisement to appear the day 
the manufacturers received the reg- 
istered letter. We followed this 
initial announcement in the dail) 
press by similar announcements in 
the first June issues of our monthly 
trade publications reaching clothing 
and department stores. 

“In succeeding months, we out- 
lined our plans in fuller detail, and 
in mid-August and September is- 
sues we began to tell of the new 
lines, using spreads and full pages. 

“We then organized a sales force, 
and on September 1 of this year 
we held our first sales convention— 
at Knoxville, the site of our first 
manufacturing unit. In making up 
our new sales force of eighteen we 
looked around the available supply 
for men who could qualify on three 
counts : 


The Kind of Salesmen Wanted 


“First, we wanted salesmen with 
experience and with a knowledge 
of the clothing business—particu- 
larly the summer clothing business. 
Second, we wanted men with a 
past record of achievement. Third, 
and very important in our consider- 
ation of available men, we sought 
an ability to sell our merchandis- 
ing idea as well as our merchandise 
We had to have men who could 
truly sell a new policy along with 
new goods. 

“The sales convention lasted for 
one week. The program included 
showing everyone through the plant 
to get a clear picture of how the 
new garments are made, instruc- 
tion in construction of fabric and 
features of the cloth, discussion of 
advertising plans, and study of va- 
rious models in the new line as to 
points of style, fit, and so on. The 
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@Each advertising man 


plays them on his own trom- 
bone every time he thinks of 
the job of trying to sell a 
hundred million people. 


@Sometimes it is wise 


to tackle a few thousand 
dealers or consumers with a 
few good mailing pieces. It 
not only builds a foundation 
for the national campaign, 
but boosts the courage and 
improves the technique for 
the larger task. 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
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final two days were devoted to 
staged selling, with criticism by 
the sales executives. 

“The main drive of this opening 
convention was, first, to show our 
men the advantages of concentra- 
tion of mill and clothing factors 
so as to get the best out of both 
cloth and made-up product. For 
the first time, we stressed, the mer- 
chant could see a complete line of 
what Palm Beach can produce. 
Second, we emphasized the sug- 
gested resale price and its ade- 
quate mark-up for everyone. Our 
third point was that the new mer- 
ger of interests made it possible 
for us to focus on style and to 
develop every feature that the re- 
tail trade might demand. Finally, 
we stressed for our men the fact 
that this line, due to its patented 
construction and trade-marked ma- 
terials made known to the public 
through years of advertising, was 
the only line that offered no com- 
petition. 

“We sent the men out imme- 
diately after Labor Day with ten- 
tative sales quotas established terri- 
torily. These were based on such 
measurements as population, in- 
come tax, climatic conditions, and 
so forth. But the company realized 
that final sales quotas will be more 
practically developed only after the 
first year’s drive. These initial 
quotas are something definite to 
shoot at, but are not iron-clad. 
Our salesmen now have been out 
about two months, and their initial 
reception and the initial acceptance 
of our merchandise have been very 
satisfactory.” 

In announcing its plans for 1932 
to the trade, the company, preced- 
ing the personal visits of its sales- 
men, sent out a broadside to 10,000 
accounts. 

“Our second step,” says Mr. 
Goldsmith, “was to mail a series 
of three folders at two-week inter- 
vals beginning September 1. In 
each of these was an envelope car- 
rying swatches of Palm Beach 
cloth, the purpose of which was, 
first, to give the retailer some idea 
of the highlights of the new Good- 
all line, and second, to sell the 
dealer on the idea that the line 
available to him was, for the first 
time, well rounded to cover all his 
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summer needs. To achieve these 
two aims, we put white swatches 
in the first broadside—to show how 
we were taking advantage of a 
current trend to white washable 
suits. In the second we showed 
sports clothes in view of the fact 
that Palm Beach for the first time 
was showing a complete line of 
sports models. Number three, with 
a caption ‘From Soup to Nuts,’ in- 
cluded swatches of vest suits and 
suits for evening wear—to empha- 
size the, fact that the new line 
embraces practically every summer- 
time clothing call. 

“The third step was to send out 
advance cards for our salesmen to 
announce the time of their call on 
the retailer. 

“As a fourth part of this trade 
announcement plan, we used three 
business papers to tell the same 
story, space running in pages and 
spreads monthly. 

“Our 1932 consumer advertising 
campaign is now in the making 
At this writing, we plan to work 
it out along the lines we put be- 
fore our salesmen at the conven- 
tion. We told our men then that 
we probably would use a strong 
newspaper campaign, embracing 
about 100 newspapers, and that 
where stores wanted to have their 
name mentioned in our advertise- 
ments we would feature their 
names. Backing this is to be a 
national magazine program and a 
radio campaign.” 





Why Exempt Other Countries? 


R. HAntTSscHEL 
BERLIN 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Many thanks for your letter of Oc- 
tober 20, containing information on 
house-to-house selling, and your prompt 
attention to my inquiry. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to see 
that you do not confine your excellent 
service to the United States only, but 
that you also answer so promptly re- 
quests for information from foreign 
countries. 

Rupotrpx HAantTscHel. 





F, E. Baker with Lee Agency 


Frederick E. Baker, formerly sales 
manager of the Portland, Me., office of 
the Fred L. Tower Companies, direct 
mail and directories, has been made man- 
ager of the Hartford, Conn., branch of 
the Wilson H. Lee Company, New 
Haven, Conn., advertising agency. 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


53.6% MORE 
‘FULL-RUN DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


In October the Sunday Sun- 
Telegraph carried 282,732 lines of 
full-run Display advertising —98,653, 
53.6 percent more than the other 
Pittsburgh Sunday newspaper. 

® 


*Does not include 28,274 lines of Press “Metro- 
politan Section” linage—distributed to only a 
small portion of Press circulation. 


Figures from Media Records 


THE SUN TELEGRAPH 
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You go down dark quiet lanes, walled in by 
row after row of recumbent rolls of newsprint 
—see 7,000 tons of paper stored on a special 
floor to perpetuate the largest circulation in 
America ...To our back doors come in the 
course of a year 207,000 huge cylinders of 
paper, to be weighed, checked, conveyed 
upstairs in special elevators, carefully handled 
so fragile rims will not be crushed, and stored 
in conditioned air before they become the 
best printed newspaper in New York ... And 
now the tabloid News is the largest single 
newspaper (not chain) customer for newsprint 
among American papers... Circulation and 
advertising gains this year increase our 
newsprint order to 115,000 tons, bring up 
our paper bill to approximately $7,000,000— 
but bring down the News milline and your 
advertising costs to new lows. ... Only a real 


advertising medium grows in these times! 


THE ( NEWS 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 


NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl] Building, San Francisc9 








YORE 


ancisco 


PRINTERS’ 


INK 


LONG LANES of newsprint, 
ready for coming deadlines. 


TRUNDLED on special electric 
trucks, the rolls rest in cool 
darkness before consummating 
their careers. 
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GETTING ATTENTION midst mad 
campaign excitement is one quiet function 
of the good automatic sales machine. Other 
rote tasks simply sketched in “Automatic 
Merchandising.” FREE. 
MILLS NOVELTY COMPANY 


4100 FULLERTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Invites Women to Lunch and Gets 
‘Theme for Advertising 


White Rose Campaign, Emphasizing Quality Angle, Is Built on 
Chatter of Guests 


OW to make the consumer 
conscious of quality in a line 

of merchandise which must carry a 
higher price than the general run 
to which the consumer is accus- 
tomed, is a problem which is par- 
ticularly difficult to handle at this 
time. What Seeman 
Brothers, Inc., has 
done with several 
items in its White 
Rose line of canned 
goods illustrates that 
an appreciation of dif- 
ference in quality can 
be inculcated in the 
public mind even in a 
period when price is 
paramount. 
S. L. Stix, vice- 
president, outlines the 
situation his company 
has been handling in 


this way: 
“The producer of 
ordinary grades of 


canned goods can and 
does use as many good 
adjectives and super- 
latives on his labels 
and in his advertising 
as the producer of 
extra quality goods. 
All the language has been used up, 
as it were, and no new words are 
likely to be invented for one dis- 
tributor’s exclusive use. With a 
line which has some of the better 
grades not handled by most other 
concerns, we have worked out a 
testimonial idea which has proved 
very satisfactory in promoting our 
extra quality items. 

“We would, we decided about a 
year ago, invite various women’s 
clubs to luncheon at a prominent 
New York hotel. As part of the 
regular menu we would have 
served one of our canned products 
alongside the same item fresh 
from market. The test to which 
these unbiased clubwomen would 
put our product was to form the 
basis of future advertisements 
about the extra quality of our mer- 


‘menu, but no more. 


chandise. Such a test would, we 
felt, be clear-cut and above the 
criticism applied to the usual testi- 
monials and endorsements.” 
Having selected beans, peas, corn 
and several other special items in 
the line to be featured, the com- 





Members of the Society of Virginia Women of New 
York Participating in the White Rose Flavor Test— 
This Picture Was Used in Newspaper Advertising 


pany last January invited a group 
of clubwomen to luncheon at the 
hotel. These women were served 
with a meal that the hotel ordi- 
narily would prepare for just such 
a group under the sole supervision 
of the hotel’s own kitchen staff. 
The company merely suggested a 
The meal ap- 
peared, and the women were told 
that one of the two portions of 
vegetables on each plate was fresh 
—the other was canned. The 
guests were to express their opin- 
ion of each. 

The tests, according to Mr. Stix, 
worked surprisingly well. The ma- 
jority of women frankly said they 
could not decide which was which. 
A few guessed right, and a few 
guessed wrong. Succeeding lunch- 
eons, held in seasons when various 
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other fresh products were procur- 
able in the market, brought the 
same results. 

A particularly effective part of 
the test idea was that the com- 
pany asked to each event the local 
club whose members were from the 
same State as the vegetable se- 
lected for the test. In judging 
corn, for instance, members of an 
Indiana State women’s club were 
the guests. This lent a very desir- 
able atmosphere to each event. 

In February the first advertise- 
ment based on these tests appeared 
in large space in metropolitan 
newspapers serving the territory in 
which the White Rose line is sold. 
“Which is which?” was the catch- 
line picked to run through the 
series over a dish of each of the 
fresh products and a dish of the 
canned. 

The first advertisement was fea- 
tured by the opinion of one of the 
women guests, “You have captured 
the true flavor of fresh peas.” 
Copy, set around a photograph of 
the women who attended the 
luncheon and around a photograph 
of a can of the company’s special 
quality peas, set forth the manner 
of judging the fresh and canned 
products. 

Succeeding advertisements told 
the story of each product in essen- 
tially the same tone, appearing 
about once a month in 640 lines 
during the various seasons. These 
advertisements then were merchan- 
dised (1) by special dealer display 
cards, and (2) by White Rose 
salesmen who extended distribu- 
tion by showing proofs of forth- 
coming advertisements and display 
material about three weeks in ad- 
vance, thus building up dealer 
stocks. 

According to Mr. Stix, results 
followed upon each advertisement. 
The first, on peas, brought returns 
during the four months following 
its appearance that registered a 
sales gain of more than 200 per 
cent. On string beans the returns 
of the month following were twice 
the volume averaged during the 
previous two months. And the 
most recent effect has been seen in 
the results of this year’s dollar- 
sale, an event which the company 
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has held for the last three or four 
years. The 1931 dollar-sale was 
the most successful thus far, part 
of the success at least being due to 
the company’s luncheon test cam- 
paign. 

“What we wanted most to do,” 
says Mr. Stix, “was to emphasize 
to the public that a can of peas is 
not just a can of peas, that there 
is a difference in quality between 
various grades of the same prod- 
uct. We feel that our campaign is 
doing this for us.” 


Our Fault 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
VIRGINIA 
Ricumonp, Va. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It seems to me that I do nothing but 
ask favors of Printers’ Ink. And 
whose fault is that? If your magazine 
did not contain so many engaging arti 
cles I should not have occasion to annoy 
you in this fashion. 

In the present instance, I wonder if 
you could let me have as many as three 
copies of pages 96 and 97, your issue 
of November 5, 1931, carrying the iten 
“Personal Publicity for Salesmen”? | 
you can do this | shall again be deeply 
grateful to one of the few indispensable 
publications. 


Tue Lire 


Cuaries C, FLEMING, 
Editor 


Like Seven League Boots? 


Mipway Cuemicat Co. 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Thank you very much for the clip 
pings you forwarded us, and please lx 
advised that they fully answer our prob 
lem. 

The service that Printers’ Ink ren 
ders to the advertising fraternity is cer 
tainly invaluable, and without a ques 
tion, the tremendous strides made in this 
field are due in no flat measure to your 
efforts. 

M. K. Grey, 


Director, Salcs and Advertising 


Leon Brin Leaves Pilot Radio 
& Tube 
Leon Brin, who resigned as genera 
sales manager of the Pilot Radio & Tube 
Corporation, Lawrence, Mass., last mont! 
and who has been doing special work 
for the company since then, has con 
pleted this work and is no longer asso 
ciated with the company. 


New Account to McKee 


Schneider Brothers, Chicago, manufac 
turers of Bakelite specialties, have ap 
pointed The Homer McKee Company 
Inc., to handle their advertising. Maga 
zines will be used. 
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The Lure of 
the Desert 


Millions of acres of desert in Arizona are trans- 
formed each year into -beautiful gardens by 
blossoming native cacti. Because of the desert’s 
changing mood it holds an attraction unparal- 
leled. And because of the des- 
ert’s lure thousands of visitors 
spend their winters in Phoenix, 
adding considerably to the wealth 
of the community and giving 
stimulus to an already active 
market receptive to new ideas. 


Advertisers may now reach the homes of 
Phoenix and its trading area more thoroughly 
than ever through the use of the 


See 
PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE} 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Rerresented Neronaliy by Wilbems Lawrence & (reemer Co 














Notes on a 
Bromide and Profes- 
sional Charmers 





Mest important in advertising 
is the idea, not the copy nor 
the artwork, according to Charles 
Leroy Whittier, vice-president and 
copy chief of Young & Bubicam, 
Inc. He addressed the third lecture 
meeting of the Art Directors Club 
of New York at Roosevelt House 
on Monday night on “Dramatize 
the Story.” 

“A good advertising idea,” said 
Mr. Whittier in expanding his sub- 
ject, “is a fundamental selling idea 
that is so good that, no matter how 
badly the copy is written or the 
artwork done, will sell. A good 
idea poorly done will outsell the 
finest artwork and copy writing. 
The old bromide is still good—ad- 
vertising must sell merchandise.” 

Sara Birchall, of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., speaking on “Get 
the Right Emotional Appeal,” 
stressed the fact that there are 
three primary emotions which 
move sales—love, fear and hate. 

In writing copy, Miss Birchall 
stated, the copy writer must first 
feel right about his product. He 
must know how the public feels, 
must write simply and must key his 
advertisements to the right people. 
She warned against the misuse of 
emotion, especially in advertising to 
women. Women, she pointed out, 
resent the use of professional 
charmers in advertising. 

Two simple tests, to be passed 
by every piece of copy, were given. 
First, it should be possible to set 
copy as plain reading matter and 
still have it interesting. Second, it 
should be possible to read it aloud 
without blushing. 

The speakers were introduced by 
Harford Powel, Jr., vice-president 
- of the H. B. Humphrey Company. 





Heads Detroit Junior Club 


Fred Wells has been elected president 
of the Ad Forum, junior advertising 
club of Detroit. The Ad Forum has 
taken over the direction of the Boy Scout 
Signal as a major activity. The Signal 
will be expanded from a city to a State 
publication. 
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Raising 
Funds for Community 
Advertising 





Tracy-Locxe-Dawson, Inc. 

Darias, TEXAS 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
am very much interested in 
securing information having to do 
with the levying of taxes for the 
purpose of community advertising; 
and, if you have printed any articles 
dealing with this subject within the 
last year or two, I will appreciate 
it very much if you will refer me 
to the issues of your publications 
in which these articles appear, so 
that I may locate them in my files. 

Jas. E. Crarx, 

Director of Research. 


"T WEN TY States, either by spe- 
cific legislation or in the ab- 
sence of prohibitory statutes, permit 
municipalities within their borders 
to set aside funds for community 
advertising. 

A brief analysis of these laws 
has been made by Martin Keet, 
advertising and promotion manager 
of the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Chamber 
of Commerce. This will be found 
in the article, “Who Shall Pay the 
Community Advertising Bill?” page 
64, June 11, 1931, issue of Print- 
ERS’ InkK.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


To Handle All Westinghouse 
Advertising 


Starting January 1, 1932, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., advertisin ency, 
will handle all advertising of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, in- 
cluding Holmes electric appliances, radio 
receiving sets and electric refrigerators. 
The announcement is made by Ralph 
Leavenworth, general advertising man- 
ager, who states that Fuller & Smith & 
Ross _ will also continue their work 
handling all institutional and technical 
and trade paper advertising copy. 





Copeland Refrigerator 
Appoints Paul Cornell 


Copeland Products, Inc., Mt. Clem- 
ens, Mich., Copeland electrical refrigera- 
tion, has appointed The Paul Cornell 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
as advertising counsel. 





Liquid Carbonic to Ayer 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 
Chicago, soda fountains, bottlers’ ma- 


chinery, etc., has placed its advertising 
account with N. 


- Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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HE celebration of the 
Washington Bicentennial 
next year will focus the at- 
tention of the world upon 
the National Capital and 


its historic environs. 


Washington should have a 
conspicuous place in your 
advertising campaign for 
1932—and The Star— 
Evening and Sunday—will 
give you ready entrance 


N York Off : 
Bm ghee into, and complete cover- 


110 E, 42nd St. 


eta ite age of this always pros- 
J. E. LUTZ . 7 
Lake Michigan Bldg. perous market, with its 






naturally increased interest 





during this important event. 































Cleaning Product 


increases 1]] A 


16 Advertisers bill $435,884 in 193] 


9 Advertisers bill $193,700 in 1930 


In a previous advertisement, we have shown that total adver. 


€ 


tising revenue in True Story in 1931 increased 4% over 1930,B20° 


and that food advertising revenue increased 49% over the same 


period. 

Here are the facts and figures over a four-year period—1928. 
1931—on advertising revenue from cleaning products and also 
household products in True Story. 


CLEANING Advertising revenue in this classification in 193] 


increased 177% over 1930! Sixteen advertisers 

PRODUCTS purchased $435,884 of space in 1931 compared 
with an expenditure of $193,700 from nine advertisers in 1930. 

The growth from 1928 through 1931 is pictured in chart form 
on the opposite page. 

Each of the nine advertisers in this classification using True 
Story previous to this year continued their schedule in 1931; not 
a single one discontinued using the magazine! 
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Every single year | | 
| 


| 
| 


since True Slory was 
founded in 1919 has 
shown a substantial 
gain in advertising 
revenue over the pre- 
ceding twelve months 
period. 1931 shows 
an increase in rev- 
enue of 4% over 
1930 and 20% over 
1929! 
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DOLLARS OF REVENUE IN THOUSANDS 
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Advertising revenue in this classification in- 
Me oo creased 19.7% in 1931; $224,580 in 1931 com- 
pared to $187,648 in 1930. 


Ten new advertisers in this classification used True Story in 
31 for the first time. Among them are Congoleum-Nairn Co., 
eneral Electric Co., and White Sewing Machine Co. 


sing True 


1931; not 


Seven household products advertisers were represented in True 
ory in 1928 and every one has used the magazine continuously 
ce that time. 
+ e e 


The fact that True Story has shown an increase in total ad- 
rtising revenue every year since the magazine was first pub- 
hed is the greatest testimonial we have to offer on its worth to 
vertisers. Year after year, in good times and bad, advertisers 
ve continued to use True Story simply because True Story pro- 
hces results—sells merchandise to a group of readers who seldom, 
ever, read any other magazine except True Story. 
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IT'wo’s a Crowd 
MALLINC rags CuemicaL Works 
Sr. Lovts, Mo. 

Editor of Panrens’ INK: 

Anyone who becomes associated 
with advertising men for any length 
of time will sooner or later hear the 

age-old question discussed “should 
the purchasing department or the 
advertising department buy advertis- 
ing printing, novelties, plates, etc.” 

I have been a close reader of both 
the "WEEKLY and the MonTurty for 
some time but I cannot recall read- 
ing an article on this much debated 
question. Possibly, however, this 
subject has been discussed in some 
issue and I wonder if you would 
be so kind as to give me a reference 


to it. 
J. P. Tessetts. 


OCIALLY, it may be true that 

“Two’s* company, three’s a 
crowd.” But when it comes to the 
matter of buying advertising mate- 
rials, two is really a crowd. 

It is almost general practice to 
give the advertising manager com- 
plete control of the purchasing of 
all advertising materials. If orders 
for printing, dealer helps or other 
items are placed by the purchasing 
department of the company there is 
a wasteful duplication of effort. 

Inasmuch as the advertising de- 
partment has to keep records of 
all expenditures for appropriation 
budget records, it is best that all 
orders emanate from that source. 
Furthermore, this is specialized 
purchasing and should not be 
passed on to another department.— 
|Ed. Printers’ INK 


New Account to Hudson 
Agency 

The Allen Auto Specialty Company, 
New York, manufacturer of window ven- 
tilators, radiator shelves and automobile 
radiator shutters, has appointed the Hud- 
son Advertising Company, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account 


Death of Charles Von Beseler 


Charles von Beseler, former president 
of the Toledo Advertising Club, died 
recently at Pittsburgh, Pa. He was a 
charter member of the Toledo club and 
for thirty-five years was with the Lam- 
son Bros. department store as buyer and 
advertising manager. 


L. S. Shack Starts Own Service 


Louis S. Shack, recently with the 
Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal, 
has started an advertising and sales pro- 
motion service. Offices are in the Falls 
Building, Memphis. 
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R. T. Crane, Jr., Wills Stock 
to Employees 


Under the will of R. T. Crane, a 
president of the Crane Company, Ch 
cago, gifts of stock in the Crane Com- 
fen valued at over $1,200,000 have 

m awarded to more than 4,000 em- 
ployees of the company. The will pro- 
vides that each employee with the com- 
pany continuously for ten years or more 
shall receive one share of stock for 
each year of service. Employees with 
over twenty-five years of service receive 
an additional two shares for each year 
over twenty-five. Full payment is to 
be made only to those who have re 
tained all the stock given them by Mr 
Crane during his lifetime. 

The will also provides that if Mr. 
Crane’s two children die without issue, 
half of the bulk of the estate shall go to 
the employees sharing in the stock be- 
quest and surviving the two children and 
Mrs. Florence Crane, the widow. 


A. H. Jaeger Heads Electro- 
master Sales 


A. H. Jaeger has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of lectromaster, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., maker of electric 
ranges. He was formerly sales manager 
of the Leonard Refrigerator Company 
and, before that, was with the Hotpoint 
Electrical Heating Company of Cali- 
fornia. 


Spartanburg “Herald-Journal” 
Appoints 
C. E. Godfrey, formerly on the local 


advertising staff of the Spartanburg, 
S. C., Herald-Journal, and, more re- 
cently, with the Greenville, S. C., News, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Spartanburg Herald-Journal. 


Louisville Agency Appoints 
J. E. Davis 

John Erle Davis, who has been en- 
gaged in advertising agency and utility 
advertising for a number of years, has 
heen appointed a vice-president of the 
park dvertising Agency, Louisville, 
v. 


Appoints Grant & Wadsworth 
and Casmir 


The Lewy Chemical Company, New 
York, maker of Moth Gas, has appointed 
Grant & Wadsworth and Casmir, Inc 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines wi!! 
be used. 


Appointed by Vincennes, Ind., 
“Times” 
The Vincennes, Ind., 


7 Times has ap 
pointed 


the Franklin P. Alcorn Com 
pany, publishers’ representative, as its 
nationa advertising representative in 
both the East and West. 
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life by Paul 
erbridge re- 
y acquired by 
Metropolitan 
m of Art 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN ADVERTISING NO. 10 


PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, JR. 


@ Paul Outerbridge, Jr., is probably better 
known in the art world than in advertising circles, 
however the success of his commercial work has 
amply demonstrated the effectiveness of Outer- 
bridge's talent when applied to advertising illus- 
tration. Ten of his pictures, including the photo- 
graph above and the one on the following page, 
have recently been acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


“PAPER IS THE BASE OF THE JOB" 





@ Mr. Outerbridge has been remarkably success- 
ful in his use of design. His photographic tech- 
nique is noteworthy for its simplicity and for its 
intelligent use of planes and shadows. The collar 
picture opposite, which originally appeared in 


1922 as a full page in Vanity Fair, was subse- 
quently used in an outstanding rotegravure ad- 
vertisement for the George P. ide Co. 

@ This picture, and the manniquin picture ex- 


“PAPER IS THE BASE OF THE JOB" 





ill Life 


ecuted in Paris for La Maison Siegel and repro- 
duced on the following page, demonstrate how 
admirably the direct and objective approach of 
modern photography is suited to Rotogravure ad- 
vertising. Camera art ‘has found unsuspected 
beauty in simple and commonplace subjects, and 
Rotogravure reproduces faithfully whatever the 
artist reveals. Stark simplicity in subject and 
treatment have produced some of the most strik- 
ing gravure illustrations. 


“PAPER IS THE BASE OF THE JOB" 





Reproduced by 
courtesy of le 
Maison Siegel, Poris. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 EAST 42nd ST... NEW YORK CITY 


@ International Paper Company supplements the 
efforts of the photographer by producing a line 
of rotogravure papers that suit exactly every re- 
quirement of gravure printing. Uniformly fault- 
less reproduction depends on uniformity in the 
quality and texture of the paper—for after all, 
“Paper is the base of the job." 














Be Brief. 


Be Bright. 


Begone 


The Gift of Effective Brevity in Advertising 


By Amos Bradbury 


HE admonition “Be brief. Be 

bright. Begone,” is carved in 
the stone above the door of an old 
London building. A board of men 
used to meet there who had to de- 
cide matters of great moment. 

The request that people be brief, 
reasonably bright and then get out, 
seems a fair one. People are all 
busy, or want to be. The person 
who comes pleading for this or 
that purpose should, it seems to 
me, consider that over each home 
and office those words are set as a 
warning and a reasonable request. 

Every advertiser is a temporary 
visitor in the home, an uninvited 
guest who may be a_ welcome 
friend or a nuisance and a bore. It 
all depends on what he says and 
how. The visit may be a voice 
over the radio, a typed message in 
a newspaper or other publication, 
or a motion picture shown before 
dealers in a Main Street show- 
room. “Be brief, be bright, be- 
gone” is a good line for the pro- 
ducers of all of them to remember 

I admit at once that brevity is a 
comparative quality. 

I do not agree with those who 
would have a manufacturer fill his 
full page space with the five or 
twenty greatest words which can 
be written about his product. But 
I do believe that what the London 
men meant, and what the public 
has a right to demand is an inter- 
esting story told brightly without 
tiresome repetition or inane boast 
ing in words that have no zip about 
them. 

I was talking to Mrs. Bradbury 
last night about the veterans of 
that vast brigade who were ringing 
doorbells back in 1929 and selling 
everything you can think of. She 
told me how. in these days, the 
local men who run radio, shoe 
shops and the like had joined the 
push-the-button veterans and how. 
added to the men who want old 
clothes or a cup of coffee, they 
make a new and greater army. 

“But the salesmen today say less, 
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and say it faster and better,” she 
told me. 

We looked over her magazines to 
see if the copy writers knew the 
modern need for comparative brev- 
ity and.some brightness. Most of 
them didn’t. But here and there 
we found some excellent examples. 

We both think, for example, that 
what Parke. Davis says — about 
Humphrey Hobbs comes under the 
wire, though it may be 200 words 
of copy. Humphrey is the man, 
you know, who “collapsed in his 
office at 11:30 this morning. After 
examination, Dr. Grin stated he 
had died of heart disease. Mr. 
Hobbs was 41 years old.” 

Mrs. Bradbury says she would 
put that advertisement in the brief, 
bright class because it is dramatic 
and because every woman is wor- 
ried about her husband’s health. 
The rest of the copy, you remem- 
ber, tells how we hear about such 
tragedies too often, how “scarcely 
a day passes,” how it may be had 
teeth or over-eating and anvhow 
we had all better see our doctor 
before he has to see us. 

It trips right along, this conv. It 
is certainly bright and readahle so 
I call it brief, though its length is 
greater than I had in mind wha 
I asked Mrs. B. to look over her 
publications and compare nen nush- 
ers with those who push door bells. 

A very brief and _ reasonably 
bright bit of copy is that of Good- 
rich Zippers. It tells about dehs 
in Detroit or New Orleans, Chi- 
cago or Cleveland. Perhaps Mrs. 
B. liked it because she comes from 
the latter city and saw how the 
writer made his locale real. Thus: 

“Whether I pull on my brown 
Zippers for tea at the Shaker 
Tavern or don gun metal ones with 
my swankiest coat at the Svm- 
phony Orchestra Concert or just 
walk them through the shops, I can 
feel cozy, well-groomed and smart 
about the feet, if you know what 
I mean. I wear my best slippers 
under Zippers, and when I turn up 








the little trick cuffs, my stockings 
are as safe from spatters as if they 
stayed in the drawer.” 

Mrs. Bradbury maintains that 
this message from a deb gets 
across all the points about Zippers 
that a woman wants to know and 
does so briefly and brightly. 

She also claims that many a 
larger advertiser could learn from 
the way the Sure-Fit Products 
Company has boiled down the rea- 
sons why a woman should buy its 
quilted robe into this: 

“The dainty pastel colors of the 
fascinating authentic patchwork 
design match the braid binding on 
the collar, cuffs and pocket. Fine, 
fluffy white cotton filler assures 
double-warmth and a pretty silk 
tasseled cord provides a smart style 
note. Small, medium and large 
sizes for ladies in rose, blue, green 
and orchid . . . $2.95.” 


Selling a Suburban Lady 


Many a manufacturer who wants 
to sell a certain suburban lady per- 
fume in these hard times should 
study the brevity and charm of 
Yardley’s words, which says of its 
Orchis : 

“The falling petals drift across 
the garden, and all their blended 
odors fill the air. But winter pur- 
sues the loveliest blossoms, and 
summer’s fragrance is ephemeral, 





PRINTERS’ 


A Dramatic Illustration from a Parke, Davis Advertisement That Helps 
Make Copy Brief 


unless by some magic you can hol 
it past its season. ... There is ; 
perfume made to re-create the fleet 
ing charm of summer, a mingling 
of every flower that the gard 
knew. Orchis is the wind across 
the roses and the jasmin. Orchis 
is a talisman to give you summer 
forever. It is a delicate perfum« 
with much of allure and something 
of adventure; a romantic perfume, 
which will always say a little less 
than it means; a perfume for a de 
lightful figure but lately returned 
to fashion ...a perfume for a 
lady. Orchis is seven dollars and 
a half to one dollar.” 

As a captious critic I might ob 
ject to such long words as “ephem 
eral,” and “talisman,” but we mer 
men have to remember that ladies 
of many summers who still powder 
their nose and hopefully expect at 
least one more romance, like al! 
words which breathe romance an 
bring back the very spirit of yout! 

Personally, I enjoy brief and 
bright copy which uses short and 
simple words. 

I remember some of the cop) 
H. D. Skinner uses to sell thing 
to plain folks out in Braymer 
Caldwell County, Missouri. In th 
Braymer Bee, which comes out 
every Wednesday, Mr. Skinne 
who sells shingles, radio sets and 
other things, has a column adver 
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I Don’t Care for 


Wormbholes 
a 0 


I’ve been accused of lacking artistic feeling because 
I think most of this antique furniture is the bunk. Some 
of it’s old all right, but when a dealer tries to tell me 
a chair goes away back to the period of Adam—well, 
that’s just too much. Furthermore, I’d rather have a 
chair I’m not afraid to sit down in. And most of the 
natives here are that way—they prefer furniture with 
a future to furniture with a past—especially our urban 
populations. As a matter of fact, our Market Research 
Department tells me that 88 per cent of all the fur- 
niture sold in California is bought in the forty-seven 
cities of the state having a population of 10,000 or bet- 
ter. And surprisingly, twenty of these communities are 
within the Los Angeles Metropolitan District. Inside 
its opulent borders, as officially defined by the U. S. 
Census Bureau, dwell 2,313,813 Moderns, who have 
an insatiable urge for all that’s new and better. And 
I'll tell you a secret—The Examiner, with the largest 
A. M. and Sunday circulation in the West—more than 
200,000 daily and in excess of 440,000 Sunday—covers 
this fourth largest market in America completely. And 
to be still more confidential, The Examiner has just 
published an aerial map with some facts that will open 
your eyes about this most fertile spot in which to plant 
an advertising campaign and harvest a bumper crop of 
sales. Just ask any Examiner representative for a copy 
or drop a line to The Los Angeles Examiner on your 
business stationery and I'll see that there’s one on the 
next mail plane that takes off for your town. 
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tisement which he writes himself. 
It is brief, bright and human. 

When he makes a sale of 
shingles, Skinner doesn’t mention 
merely their size, weight and color, 
but gives them a friendly, human 
touch in reference to the work 
they do for the man who bought 
them: 

“Prof. Lawson, unlike the Ar- 
kansas Traveler, had his house 
shingled last week. We sold the 
shingles and the vocational agri- 
culture boys of our high school 
did the work. D. W. Elden said, 
‘Let’er thunder now if she wants 
to’ when we finished rodding his 
house last week.” 

There is a neighborly spirit and 
a friendly ring to this copy of 
Skinner’s. Moreover, he looks on 
his job of selling things as a 
worthy work to help his customers 
get more out of life. Here’s an- 
other example: 

“Just to make Carl and Mrs. 
Lamson a little better contented 
with their lot, we sent them a new 
ball-bearing separator Friday. We 
are sure there will be no “cream- 
fed” hogs on the Lamson ranch 
hereafter. 

“Our sympathies go out to the 
Rural Route carriers these days of 
bad roads. We had occasion to be 
out on Route 2 yesterday, and did 
so at the risk of tires, tubes and 
lives as well. However, every 
cloud is said to have its silver 
lining, and on this trip we returned 
with Oscar Smaltz’s check in our 
pocket for not only a radio, but a 
living-room furnace as well. 

“Dave and Earl Brownley 
‘milled’ about for two or three 
hours Wednesday, deciding on a 
wood-saw outfit. We finally took 
their order and their checks for a 
twenty-eight-inch saw. They, too, 
have a ‘smooth-mouth’ Ford, and 
they plan to make the poor old 
thing run the saw.” 

Always run in the right-hand 
column of the front page of the 
Braymer Bee, Skinner has made 
his copy so interesting that he has 
induced his fellow townspeople to 
look there before they turn to the 
other social and personal notes. 

This man Skinner is a reporter 
of the doings of the citizens of his 
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town. That is why his advertising 
is interesting. A while ago some 
body asked him if this type of ad- 
vertising paid him. He said: 
“Since in more than eighteen years 
there have been only two issues o! 
our home-town weekly that haven't 
carried our ads, including the col- 
umn, and since this has meant an 
expenditure running into hundred; 
of dollars every year, it sure stands 
to reason that this method has paid 
us or we would have stopped the 
leak a good while ago.” 

Seems to me that many per 
pushers in the big agencies would 
do well to study copy like Skin 
ner’s, like the Salvation Army copy 
I wrote about last week, and keep 
it in mind to begone soon after 
being brief, reasonably bright and 
a little friendly. 





W. E. Kraft Heads Pacific 
Coast Program 


Warren E. Kraft, manager of the 
Seattle office of Erwin, Wasey & Com 
pany, has been appointed general chair- 
man of Advertising Achievement Week 
activities for the Pacific Coast by yy! A 
Hunter, president of the Pacific Adver 
tising Clubs Association. 

This appointment will place Mr. Kraft 
in charge of the special activities for 
this week of thirty-one clubs. Activities 
provide an opportunity for all Pacific 
Coast communities to draw to the at- 
tention of their people at one time the 
worth-while achievements of advertising 

Advertising Achievement Week will 
culminate in the reviewing of advertis 
ing and its worth-while accomplishments 
at the annual convention of t Pacific 

Advertising Clubs Association to be held 
in 1932 in Vancouver, B. C 





H. P. Roberts Heads Chicago 
Legion Post 


Harlow P. Roberts, 
ager of the Pepsodent 
been elected commander of the Chicago 
Post of the American Legion, whose 
membership is made up of advertising 
men. He succeeds Vernon D. Beatty, 
of Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc. 

Don Smith, Pictorial Review, is the 
new first vice-commander. Otis Bee- 
man, McCann-Erickson, Inc., and Arthur 
Collins, Crowell Publishing Company, 
were elected second and third vice-com- 
manders, respectively. William C. Hen- 
ning, American Boy, was named adjutant, 
with Arthur Swan, Swan Studios, as 
assistant adjutant. M. G. McEachrer 
Illinois Lithographing Company, wil! 
serve as treasurer and D. D. Warner, 
Mason Warner Company, as assistant 
treasurer. 
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A 36-year record 
of unintérrupted 
CIRCULATION and 
ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP 


in this rich northern 


and central California 
territory . . . Few could 
ask for a safer guide to 
advertising investment. 


San Francisco 


EXAMINER 
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ers live—not where they patronize 
newsstands. And the Globe Sunday be 
sales are concentrated in the home as 
areas of this great metropolitan market. h 
In this district the Globe is the only - 
Boston paper that holds its circulation is 
daily and Sunday. 
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ISEMENTS 
as NEWS 


Boston’s Shoppers 
want to read them 


CS 250,000 families in the great Boston 
retail shopping area want advertisements given 
equal prominence with other news of the day. 


If they didn’t, they wouldn’t be reading the Globe. 
For here is a newspaper edited for home and adver- 
tiser alike. 

Advertising news is placed on a par with editorial 
matter—in position—in space—in importance. 

And the number of Globe readers is constantly grow- 
ing—was greater during the first six months of 1931 
than ever before in the fifty years’ history of the paper. 
‘And this in 1931.”’ 

Yet no contests, no premiums, no artificial stimu- 
lant has ever been used to build Globe circulation. 


Bostonians read the Globe because they want to— 
because they are interested in advertisements as well 
as other news—and Boston merchants use this great 
home paper because their advertising is welcomed— 
is reaad—and gets results. 


Boston Globe 
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Napoleon played for 
VOLUME 


and ended up 
at St. Helena 


Tue BOY from Corsica, who 
made good in the city of Paris 
when still quite a young fellow, 
was a glutton for volume. He put 
up colored tacks all over the map 
of Europe and turned his army 
loose for sales. Business was good 
for a time and volume ballooned, 
but when the depression hit him 
he was all spread out and couldn’t 
liquidate, so they sent him on a 
long vacation. 

Colored tacks and a wall map 
make a pretty picture, but they 


must be used with a knowledge of 
facts. Advertisers in the Portland 
market have come to realize this 
since we have shown them how to 
differentiate between volume and 
profit. We can show you, too, if 
you will permit us. The whole 
story is told in the Portland Mar- 
ket Study. When you have seen it 
you will understand why one-half 
of the families purchase 85 per 
cent of the advertised goods sold 
in the Portland urban market. 


The Portland Market Study is even more sensational than the Louisville 

Grocery Survey. It explains why many firms jump their volume—only to land 

in a bankruptcy court. Your Portland representative should make an ap- 
pointment with The Oregonian to see this study. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


National Representatives 


WILLIAMS, 


New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco 


LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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This Collection Letter Brought 
a 50 Per Cent Response 


Sent Out by the Imperial Candy Company, It Induced 11 Per Cent of 
the 500 Dealers Who Got It to Settle in Full 


HE collection letter is always 

a subject of interest and per- 
haps never more so than now— 
particularly a collection letter. that 
clicks. 

The ideal of the collection letter 
is twofold: To get the money and 
at the same time to maintain 
friendly relations. A third impor- 
tant objective when the money is 
not forthcoming is to obtain a 
word from the customer as to 
when and how the obligation will 
be met. 

The Imperial Candy Company of 
Seattle, doing business with some 
5,000 retailers scattered over six 
Pacific Northwest States, could 
not expect to be exempt from col- 
lection problems. With money get- 
ting tighter and collections slowing 
up, routine letters from the credit 
department failed to elicit the 
usual satisfactory response. 

It was decided, therefore, to send 
out a special letter to approxi- 
mately 500 past due accounts over 
the signature of Roberts, 
president of the company. This 
letter went on the president’s own 
stationery, which differentiated it 
from the usual mail sent by the 
house to the trade. 

Here is the letter: 


Dear Mr. ————— 

It is usually considered difficult to 
write letters about money, but I 
don’t think there is any need for 
hesitation in times like these. Fair- 
ness and frankness on both sides will 
always avoid any misunderstanding. 

As you know, your account with 
us is overdue. The times call for 
the fullest co-operation. If you need 
it you will find us ready to go to 
the limit of our resources to assist 
you over the rough spots. 

At the same time, you will appre- 
ciate that we have many dealers on 
our books and that we cannot extend 
unlimited time. Our problem is just 
the same as yours—we have to meet 
our obligations, pay-rolls, etc. 

you can send us a check now 
it will help us mightily. If you 
simply cannot at this time, a note 
from you telling when it would be 
convenient will be greatly appreci- 


. wav or other. 


ated. We are vitally interested in 

keeping the credit ot every one of 

our dealer friends in good standing. 

Won’t you let us hear from you 
either with a payment or with an 
explanation of your situation so that 
we can help you to meet your prob- 
lem to the best advantage of both 
of us? 

This letter was sent out without 
any unusual expectations. It was 
considered a good letter but no one 
anticipated the veritable flood of 
checks, comments and favorable 
dealer and salesman reaction it 
occasioned. 

Soon after the letter was in the 
mail the response started. A long 
distance call for Mr. Roberts came 
from a dealer in Idaho saying he 
was putting a check in that day’s 
mail. Another dealer drove forty 
miles to bring $25 in person. An- 
other dealer, with a sheepish grin, 
handed a check for $179.50 to an 
Imperial salesman. “That letter I 
got from your boss made me feel 
pretty cheap,” was the comment he 
made. 

A check of returns shows the 
following interesting tabulation: 

Per cent 
Accounts paid in full 11 
Payments made on account 
Responses naming definite payment 
dates 
Indefinite responses 


As this is written, an occasional 
response is still coming in and it 
may be safely estimated that one 
dealer out of every two receiving 
this letter will have replied in some 
Of the ‘responses 
and comments received thus far 
none has been unfavorable. 

These are the elements that Im- 
perial Candy Company executives 
feel make it the special letter 
successful : 

1. Sending it over the president’s 
signature on the monarch size, per- 
soualized president’s stationery 
tended to obtain for it more than 
ordinary attention. 

2. It goes directly to the point 
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The Dictionary Defini- 
tion of Advertising 


without any attempt at cleverness, 
wit or humor. 

3. It recognizes the stress of the 
times and thus takes the sting out 
of the request for money. 

4. It offers complete co-operation 
to the dealer who will explain his 
situation. 

5: It establishes the mutuality 
of the house’s business problem 
with that of the dealer’s, thus 
creating a bond of sympathetic 
understanding. 

6. By the sentence, “We are 
vitally interested in keeping the 
credit of every one of our dealer- 
friends in good standing,” it sug- 
gests in a most tactful manner the 
disturbing thought that lack of re- 
sponse may lead to impaired credit. 


New Accounts to Gale & 
Pietsch 


Carson Pirie Scott & Company, whole- 
sale, Chicago, have appointed Gale & 
Pietsch, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to handle the advertising for their 
Qeseey, underwear and other merchan- 

ise. 

The Hinton Engineering Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of draft normal- 
izers, has also placed its advertising ac- 
count with Gale & Pietsch. Magazines, 
business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 

The Hamlins Wizard Oil Company, 
Chicago, has appointed Gale & Pietsch as 
its advertising agency. Magazines, news- 
papers and radio will be used. 


C. K. Matson Again with 
Cleveland “Press” 


Carlton K. Matson, formerly editor of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., Times, has returned 
to the editorial staff of the Cleveland 
Press. He was at one time advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Trust Company. 


J. E. Wiley to Leave 
King & Wiley 
John E. Wiley, vice-president of King 
& Wiley & Company, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency, has resigned, effective Jan- 
uary 1. 


E. W. Lancaster Joins Ingalls 


Earle W. Lancaster, who has been 
assistant New England manager of Dore- 
mus Company, has joined Ingalls 
Advertising, Boston advertising agency. 


To Represent “The Register” 


The Register, Denver, has appointed 

J. Fertig & Company, publishers’ 

representatives, as its Seating repre- 
sentatives. 
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ON THOMAS, executive sec- 
retary of The All-Year Club 
of Southern California, has been 
corresponding with Frank A. Vize- 
telly, of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, on the subject of a new 
definition of advertising for the 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard Practi 
cal Dictionary. Pointing out that 
the present definition which reads, 
“to make known by public notice” 
describes the function of advertis- 
ing to a limited extent only and 
that advertising has changed with 
the times, Mr. Thomas has recom- 
mended that the definition be ampli- 
“A concise definition in gen- 
eral use in the advertising fra- 
ternity,” writes Mr. Thomas, “and 
which I believe is truthful is ‘ad- 
vertising is printed salesmanship.’ ’ 
Another definition of advertising 
that Mr. Thomas heard recently 
was “advertising is the business of 
creating a desire for, and accom- 
plishing the sale of, merchandise or 
service.” 

Mr. Vizetelly has replied to Mr 
Thomas that the matter has been 
turned over to the editor in charge 
for consideration before his com- 
pany goes to press with another 
printing of its dictionary. 


S. R. Hall to Direct 
Charis Advertising 


S. Roland Hall, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Charis Corporation, Allen- 
town, Pa., has been placed in charge of 
its newly established department of edu 
cation and publicity. This department 
will direct all of the company’s adver- 
tising activities. James A. Gilman, for- 
merly advertising manager, succeeds Mr. 
Hall as sales manager. 


Plans Intermountain Campaign 


The Newhouse Hotel. Salt Lake City. 
has appointed the Ad-Craftsmen, of that 
city, to direct an advertising campaign 
in which seventy intermountain news 
papers and radio will be used to adver- 
tise the hotel’s all-expense two-day ac- 
commodation feature. 


Appoints Boston Agency 


The Torridaire Company, Boston. 
manufacturer of heating pads, has 
appointed the O’Connell Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct its ad 
vertising account. 
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Which do you want? 


An advertising medium that 
will build prestige and standing 
for your product with people who 


count ? 


Or an advertising medium that 
produces direct and tangible sales 


—and plenty of ’em? 


Or an advertising medium that 


does both ? 


The New Yorker does both. 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 4Sth STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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COULD YOU PUT THESE 


F you took the lenses from your glasses and shu filed th 
could you put them back where they belong? Could; 
tell which lens is for the left eye and which for the righ 
Could you set them at their proper axes so your vision wou, 
be properly focused ? Your oculist could—for he is a speciali 


Selecting the right newspapers to insure covering { 
whole rich Boston market is just'as painstaking a job 
choosing the correct lens for each of one’s eyes. First, 


newspaper .... Third, you must know each type of ne 
paper is built as exactly for its individual patronage as e 
of one’s lenses is ground for an individual eye. 
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Boston’s two audiences are distinct and separate by 
ue of centuries of training, habit, tradition, environment 


h one newspaper. To appeal to but one is to divide your 
est in this fourth largest American market in half. 


he Boston Herald-Traveler is the only newspaper read 
one of these Boston audiences—this is that part of 
ston’s three-million market which experience has proved 
.Bbe the most valuable unit of newspaper circulation in 
ation to value of unit of sale. 


he other Boston audience is reached through the 
mns of the other three leading Boston dailies. 


o cover Boston select the Herald-Traveler—which car- 
p the largest advertising lineage of any Boston newspaper 
nd any one of its three leading contemporaries. 


ine years the Herald-Traveler has been Advertising Representatives: 


National Advertising, including finan- 
tomsbile and publication edcertheing GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
among Boston daily newspapers. New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 


ERALD-TRAVELER 
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Who BUYS... 


and who can only 


READ? 


Newspaper audiences today are divided into two classes: Those 
who buy, and those who can only read. 


A circulation among those whose buying power has been cur- 
tailed, obviously, cannot produce results, regardless of how care- 
fully the advertising is prepared or how attractive the values 
that are offered. 


For over fifty-three years the Seattle Post-Intelligencer has 
reached the most selective buying audience in the Pacific North- 
west. It is traditionally a quality newspaper, read by the rep- 
resentative citizenry and appealing to that selective group of 
moderns who have the money to purchase every necessity and 
many luxuries. 


Fields that were fertile yesterday are sterile today. Media which 
produced results in other years cannot be depended upon for 
resultfulness when their audiences have no power to buy. 


In Seattle, there is being shown a very tangible manifestation 
of trend to the Post-Intelligencer. This is reflected in ever- 
growing reader interest among those who have awakened to 
the realization that the Post-Intelligencer is a complete, full 
measure newspaper, winning and holding its audience upon sheer 
merit. 


Reader interest plus buying power is a combination which in 
this era of intensive merchandising cannot be overlooked. 


Advertisers are invited to learn all the facts concerning the 
audiences who actually buy, as opposed to those who can only read. 


Get the complete Market Facts from our 
nearest National Representative: 


WH. We Giicencacecesses 572-6 Madison Ave., New York City 
Be. De Gs cccvccccced 612 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 
A. BR. BARTLETT. ...3-129 Gen’l Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
SLAYTON P. LaDUE..625 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


SEATTLE 
POST-INTELLIGENCER 


The Quality Newspaper of the Northwest 

















—— 


emcee 

















Competition in Guarantees 


A Gas Utility Is Now Offering a Lifetime Guarantee on a Refrigerator 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I WAS very much interested in 
the soundness of the viewpoint 

expressed in your editorial in the 

issue of November 5, entitled: 

“The Ubiquitous Guarantee.” 

You say that pending develop- 
ments covering more liberal and 
unusual guarantees by the automo- 
bile industy brought this question 
to your editorial attention. 

You have undoubtedly noted de- 
velopments of this same character 
in the electric refrigeration indus- 
try. This is a comparatively new 
business. Its merchandising prac- 
tices have been patterned closely 
after the automotive industry. The 
standard automotive guarantee was 
used, that is, three months free 
service, and free replacements of 
defective parts within one year of 
purchase, by the pioneer manufac- 
turers. 

Then the leading electrical man- 
ufacturing company entered this 
field. In a short time, this manufac- 
turer suddenly announced a “two 
year” free service guarantee. Im- 
mediately, the leading competitor 
followed suit, along with the larger 
manufacturing units in the busi- 
ness, followed soon after by the 
smaller satellites. The following 
year further stimulus seemed 
necessary for the sales machine of 
this same producer, and the guar- 
antee was extended to three years. 
The procedure of competitors was 
as before; they immediately an- 
nounced the same guarantees. 

As you so well stated in your 
editorial, “Once started, there is no 
telling where competition of this 
particular kind will end.” 
matter of fact, one of the smaller 
producers, in an effort to surpass 
the giants of this industry, recently 
announced a 3% year free service 
guarantee. Now, a gas utility in 
Washington announces free service 
for the life of the refrigerator it 
merchandises. And the end appar- 
ently is not yet in sight. 

Who carries the burden in pro- 
viding such free service? 

If the manufacturer were to as- 


As a. 
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sume the full burden of all costs 
incident to these extended guar- 
antees of free service, there un- 
doubtedly would be a larger degree 
of conservatism. But this service 
obligation has not been taken on 
by the makers; it has been passed 
on to the distributors and dealers. 
Some manufacturers make a modest 
service allowance per unit per year, 
during the guarantee period, but 
“Distribution” receives the short 
end of the stick, and there is not a 
large enough margin to enable dis- 
tributors to carry the burden. 


Retail Organization Not to Blame 


You emphasize in your editorial 
that even present-day guarantees 
are prolific breeders of ill-will be- 
cause they are so ineptly admin 
istered by retailers; and that buyers 
have all too frequently found, after 
the purchase was made, that the 
guarantee after all, was merely an- 
other scrap of paper. The fact is 
that many dealers are not strongly 
financed, and even though electric 
refrigeration has been and is one of 
the fastest growing businesses in 
the world, the distributive agency 
turnover has been heavy. The re- 
tail organization should not be 
blamed, if through causes beyond 
its control, it is unable to meet 
these performance requirements. If 
a distributor or dealer has not been 
able to make money, and is closed 
out, customers who have bought 
from him will not get further ser- 
vice from the new dealers without 
charge. They then become dis- 
gruntled, and good-will is lost. 

All past experience proves that 
if one can call for unlimited ser- 
vice without restraint in the way 
of “no charges,” the user will 
abuse the privilege, and will be 
calling for service on imaginary 
troubles. If, however, there were a 
charge, there would be fewer de- 
mands. The cost of these minor 
and imaginary service calls may 
represent a substantial sum, espe- 
cially over an extended period, such 
as three years. 

If a manufacturer can reduce his 
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production and marketing costs, and 
he has some margin of profit, over 
and above what is reasonable to re- 
tain for the business, the excess 
should be passed on to the dealer 
and consumer in the way of re- 
duced prices, in order to stimulate 
business, instead of advancing a 
complicated plan to absorb it, such 
as free service guarantees over a 
period of years. Stable and sound 
merchandising policies will build 
dealer good-will and help him to 
maintain “a going business.” Cer- 
tainly in the end the distributive 
organizations will come out better 
under a price adjustment policy 
than through any scheme that en- 
tails uncertain expense, such as a 
long-term free service guarantee. 
It is all-important that these or- 
ganizations make money, or no 
merchandising plan will succeed in 
the long run. 

Give buyers a reasonable service 
guarantee that will cover the case, 
without inviting abuse, and then let 
them pay for legitimate service. 
The careful owner will not then be 
penalized for expense caused by 
the careless owner. 

The contagion is spreading. The 
oil burner people have taken it up. 
Apparently the automotive indus- 
tries are “on the brink.” Surely ad- 
vertising and merchandising coun- 
selors are not so bankrupt and 
devoid of new and sound ideas to 
stimulate the sale of goods. that 
they are forced to fall back on 
these dangerous expedients. It 
spells eventual demoralization. 

B. H. MorasuH. 


Phillips-Jones Account to Go 
to the Peck Agency 


The Phillips-Jones Corporation, New 
York, has appointed the Peck Advertis 


ing Agency, Inc., New York, to direct 
its advertising account, including Van 
Heusen collars, Collarite shirts, Flexi- 
belt pajamas, etc. This ncn is 
effective January 1, 1932 


B. W. Radcliffe, Jr., with 
Advertising Typographers, Inc. 

B. W. Radcliffe, Ir., typographer and 
designer, recently with the G. M. Bas- 
ford Company, New York advertising 
agency, has joined Advertising Typog- 
raphers, Inc., New York, as art direc- 
tor and contact man, 
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Advertising Agents 
Abroad 


TELEGRAM’ 
Littte Rock, ‘ARK. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Write today air mail name and ad- 
dress of best foreign advertising 
agency in following countries. Don’t 
want branch of American agencies. 
Spain, Japan, China, Norway, 
Sweden, Italy, Holland, Denmark, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentine, Chile, Austria, 
Turkey, Russia, Cuba. 

Bott Apvertistnc AGENcY. 


NFORMATION about advertis- 

ing agencies in foreign coun- 
tries can be obtained from the Spe- 
cialties Division, U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Eric T. King, Chief of the Spe- 
cialty Division, informs PRINTERS’ 
Ink that: “We have separate lists 
for each foreign country which 
give the names and addresses of 
advertising agencies. These lists 
are available on a loan basis for a 
limited period. In a number of in- 
stances we have general and con- 
fidential information which is fur- 
nished on loan to firms eligible to 
receive the services of this bureau 
We have found it must satisfactory 
in the past to request inquirers to 
specify the countries in which they 
are immediately interested and we 
then supply lists and such other 
information as may be available.”— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


R. K. Leavitt, Vice-President, 
Cross & LaBeaume 


Robert K. Leavitt has joined Cross 
& LaBeaume, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, as vice-president. Te was 
formerly secretary and treasurer of The 
G. Lynn Sumner Company, New York 


“The American Hebrew” 
Appoints 
Arthur J. McCaffrey has been ap 


pointed advertising manager of The 
American Hebrew, New York. 


Spencer Young with “Outlook” 


Spencer Young, formerly with the 
Quality Group, Golden Book and Reviex 
of Reviews, has joined the advertising 
department of the Outlook, New York 
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Oakland2z=Gribune 
National Advertising Representatives: 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco New York 
Chicago Seattle 
Detroit 
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Superficial Coverage won't do 
the job - NATION’S BUSINESS, 


alone, of all Business Magazines 


offers 


PENETRATION 


IN PITTSBURGH, 
for instance: 


Among 50 of the 61 leading busi- 
ness establishments of the city, 
NATION’S BUSINESS has 282 execu- 
tive subscribers. 

That’s 82% coverage of firms, and 
an average of 5.6% officers and 


directors in each. 


That’s 
PENETRATION 
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City by eity—industry by 
industry, NATION’S BUSINESS 


is ready to prove with actual 
subscriber checks, giving indi- 


vidual names and titles, that 
its PENETRATION of the business 


market is economical and adequate. In 


circulation, in reader regard and in low 
cost, its leadership is unquestioned. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


COVERAGE IN TERMS 
OF BUYING POWER 


Of interest to every advertiser is the high ratio of Telegram-Gazette 
coverage among Worcester Market families of greatest buying power. 
Of all Worcester families who own a car, 85.42% read 
the Telegram-Gazette. Of all families who own three cars, 

100% read the Telegram-Gazette. 
In that sectién of Worcester which by every indication shows 
maximum buying power— 


Where 80.85% of all families own their own homes 
Where 45.74% of all families own electric washers 
Where 95.74% of all families have residence telephones 


The Telegram-Gazette maintains an everyday home-effective 
coverage of 91.49%. 
Covering more than 80% of both classes and masses, the Telegram- 
Gazette exerts its greatest influence among those families who have 
most money to spend. 
In the entire Worcester Market—the city and average 18-mile 
suburban trading area—85.33% of all families who regularly read 
a Worcester newspaper take the Telegram-Gazette in their homes 
every day. 
Dividing these same families into three classes according to income 
and buying power, the everyday home-effective coverage of the 
Telegram-Gazette is as follows: 


With Class C Families 
(Those of lowest buying power) 80. 7 5 % 
With Class B Families 
(Those of medium buying power) 8 5 9 7 % 
With Class A Families 
(Those of greatest buying power) 94 0 | % 
Not a dozen newspapers in competitive fields in this country so thor- 
oughly cover their respective communities as the Telegram-Gazette 


covers the rich, stable Worcester Market which annually spends at 
retail $224,000,000. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 





How We Got Dealers to Buy Direct 
Mail for 50,173 Prospects 


This Company Feels That Its Direct-Mail Plan Is an Important Factor 
in Boosting Sales 


By Dale Wylie 


Sales Promotion Manager, Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 


IRECT MAIL has become, 

since early in 1930, an impor- 
tant part of the sales and ad- 
vertising program of the Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oreg. (automatic coal 
burners). This has been accom- 
plished by making a direct-mail ser- 
vice available to every dealer, re- 
gardless of his location or the size 
of his organization. The dealer 
pays the full cost of the campaigns 
which he uses, but savings due to 
volume production make this cost 
reasonable. He simply makes up, at 
frequent intervals, lists of carefully 
selected prospects on whom his 
salesmen are ready to work, or are 
working, and mails these lists to 
the factory. Special 
mailing list blanks are 
supplied him for this 
purpose. 

During 1929 and the 
years previous, com- 
paratively few Iron 
Fireman dealers used 
direct mail systemati- 
cally and consistently. 
Some of them were in- 
experienced in its use, 
others were preoccupied 
with personal selling, 
while still others, no 
doubt, simply procrasti- 
nated. In some cases, 
it was difficult for the 
dealer to get sales let- 
ters . processed, or, if 
local facilities for good 
work of this kind were 
available, the mechani- 
cal base costs seemed to 
him too high in propor- 
tion to the number of 
mailings to be sent out. 
During this period, 
dealers were supplied 
gratis with mumerous 
excellent pieces of sales 
literature and were sent 
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suggested copy for sales letters. 
However, little progress in direct 
mail was made excepting in the 
larger cities, where mailings ran 
into considerable volume. 

In making plans for 1930, it was 
decided to include a complete fac- 
tory direct-mail service for dealers. 
Early in 1930, each dealer was 
given two portfolios by his factory 
district representative, one contain- 
ing complete samples of a ten- 
mailing campaign to industrial 
prospects and the other a seven- 
mailing campaign to home owner 
prospects. 

The 1930 industrial campaigns 
cost the dealer 75 cents per name, 
and home owner campaigns 50 


One of the Folders in the Domestic Campaign—a 
Return Postcard Addressed to the Dealer Accem- 


panies This Mailing Piece 
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cents. The first mailing went out 
within a day or two of the receipt 
of each list, and the other mailings 
followed at regular ten-day inter- 
vals. Each campaign included three 
sales letters, sent first class, each 
with literature enclosed. Other 
pieces consisted of self-mailers and 
folders enclosed in envelopes. 
C. O. D. business reply cards ad- 
dressed back to the _ individual 
dealer were enclosed in six of the 
mailings in each campaign. 

Industrial prospects were divided 
into fourteen classifications and a 
special folder was prepared for 
each of these groups. The proper 
folder was then enclosed with the 
first mailing to industrial pros- 
pects, thus personalizing, to some 
extent, the mailings which fol- 
lowed. 

Here is a typical letter to indus- 
trial prospects : 

IRON FIREMAN AUTOMATIC 

COAL BURNER 
Tue Macuine Tuat Mave Coat 
An Automatic Fue. 

Mr. J. T. Jones, President 

Bailey & Jones, Inc. 

720 Russ Street 

Champaign, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Modern, automatic coal firing is 
just as far ahead of hand firing as 
the self- “starting automobile is ahead 
of the old “stem-winder” of 1912. 

Anyone who buys fuel with which 
to produce heat or steam should get 
the full benefit of that fuel trans- 
lated into terms of steady, even 
building temperature or boiler pres- 
sure. 

Even if it did cost extra money to 
obtain this superior heat or wer, 
it would be worth it. But, when it 
actually costs less money, when it is 
absolutely safe, and when, as in the 
case of Iron Fireman, success of 
this method is proved by the suc- 
cessful experience of thousands of 
users, and the performance of the 
machine is guaranteed by a reliable 
maker—is there any reason to hesi- 
tate? 

Write, mail the prepaid postcard, 
or telephone to the Reliable Plumb- 
ing & Heating Co., 109 University 
Ave., W., Champaign, Illinois. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tue Iron FireMan, 
Dare WYLIE. 


It will be noticed that the letter- 
head itself is neither that of the 
factory nor the dealer, but “neu- 
tral,” being headed simply “Iron 
Fireman Automatic Coal Burner,” 
with no town or city mentioned. 
The dealer’s name and address, 
however, is given somewhere in the 
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body of each letter. All letters 
were processed, the four-line fill-in, 
the dealer’s name, and the saluta- 
tion, “Dear Mr. Jones,” being 
printed through the same ribbon 
as the body of the letters. Enve- 
lopes were addressed in the same 
operation. Letters were signed sim- 
ply “The Iron Fireman” with the 
writer’s fac-simile signature below. 
Care was taken to vary the various 
pieces of literature used in the 
campaign both in size and style, 
thus avoiding their having the ap- 
pearance of “one of a series.” 


Envelopes bore no printing except 
the factory street address on the 


ap. 

A total of 943 prospect names 
was received from dealers during 
January and February, 4.380 in 
March, and the peak of 6,268 was 
reached during August, about sixty 
days prior to the year’s peak in 
sales. During the year 1930, a 
total of 43,402 complete campaigns 
was sent out, made up of 385,087 
individual mailing pieces. All mail- 
ings were made from Portland, 
Oreg. The dealer’s check in full 
accompanied each list, and a total 
of $28,473.75 was thus paid in ad- 
vance by the dealers. 

Since the direct mail was pri- 
marily used to help the salesmen 
by placing forceful written sales 
messages into the hands of their 
prospects in advance of and during 
the period in which they were mak- 
ing personal calls, it is difficult ex- 
actly to measure the results in 
terms of sales. Postcards were 
returned in considerable volume, 
but they were considered more or 
less a by-product of the campaign. 

The company feels that direct 
mail, working hand in hand with 
magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing, and other forms of local ad- 
vertising, and personal selling, was 
an important factor in making 1930 
Iron Fireman’s best year up to 
1931, both in number of units sold 
and in dollar volume. 

In planning the 1931 direct-mail 
campaigns, which are now in opera- 
tion, few changes were made. In- 
dustrial campaigns were reduced 
from ten to seven mailings, home 
owner campaigns from seven to 
five mailings, and costs to dealers 
were dropped from 75 cents and 
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50 cents to 52 cents and 42 cents, 
respectively. In this way, the 
dealer’s cost per prospect was re- 
duced without appreciably dimin- 
ishing, we felt, the effectiveness of 
the campaigns. Instead of requir- 
ng dealers to send cash with their 
lists, we now add a $5 direct-mail 
harge to the dealer’s invoice for 
each stoker shipped, crediting his 
individual direct-mail account, 
which is charged with the cost of 
campaigns used. This has encour- 
aged dealers to send in the names 
if their prospects well in advance 
of our heaviest selling season, 
which comes in the last four 
months of the year. 
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Up to October 26, 1931, the names 
of 50,173 prospects had been re- 
ceived at the factory. This is 
6,771, or 15.6 per cent more than 
were received during the entire 
year of 1930. We estimate that the 
total number of prospect names re- 
ceived this year will exceed those 
received in 1930 by over 25 per 
cent. 

Preliminary direct-mail plans are 
now being made for 1932. Our ex- 
perience has convinced us that a 
complete and efficient factory di- 
rect-mail service, easily used by 
every dealer and supplied at rea- 
sonable cost, is one of the essential 
tools for selling our product. 


What Groucho Says 


He’s Still Off Ads. But He’s Got to Be Nice to Ad Men 


Park Ptace Horer, Lonpon 
EAR FELLER: Landed three 
days ago for a four days’ stay. 

Saw the Parliament Buildings from 
1 taxi and had an hour at the 
lower of London. Me for a Beef 
Eater job. All they gotta do is 
wear swell uniforms, eat and strut 
around the Tower. That’s my idea 
of a swell occupation. Swore I'd 
not think of ads while here, but 
really had to hunt up some London 
agencies and look ’em over. Met 
some awfully nice chaps there, had 
lunch and dinner every day with 
some of ’em. Say, the buses are all 
covered with ads. Awful good 
color-work in some of their pubs. 
Had a swell hour in the Tower 
1f London in the room where they 
got all kinds of old firearms. AIl- 
ways thought a shotgun was a shot- 
cun and a rifle a rifle and always 
ad been that way. But in the 
lower you see a thousand kinds of 
ombination guns and swords and 
ll that. If they’d used tooth- 
rushes those days, they’d made a 
tooth-brush on one end‘and a flint- 
ck on the other. 
Couldn’t help thinking "bout what 
‘orgeous copy idea some of these 
ld firearms would make, historic 
py, you know, the kind lotta ad- 
ertisers are running now. Hunted 
‘round and dug up an old book 
vith pictures of some of these 
funny guns and sent it to Skippy. 


Went to the Ritz and called on 
Kane, the Sports Merger man I 
met on the boat. Told him about 
the guns. He’s gonna look at ’em. 
Agreed there might be a swell idea 
for sports advertising. Then he 
laughed like the deuce, and I asked 
how come. 

Sez he: “Groucho, you're a pip- 
pin. An ad man on a vacation! 
Three days in London. Spent most 
all of ’em with British ad men ex- 
cept one hour at the Tower, where 
you hunted up advertising ideas 
from old guns! You're the post- 
man, all right, the postman who 
took a nice long walk on his holi- 
day.” *Twas funny, so I grinned 
and he bought me a double Scotch. 

Got another day. You'd never 
guess what I’m gonna do. I saw 
a bus marked Greenwich and I’m 
gonna take that and visit the poppa 
of all the meridians in the world. 
On the way I'll probably pass a 


‘lotta inns like The Hare and Tor- 


toise, The Am and Egg, The Tink- 
er’s Arms and The Mug and 
Cheese. 

Having a gorgeous time forget- 
ting business. I wonder how the 
new Axton campaign will look in 
proof form. Oh, by the way, I 
told Kane not to forget to stop at 
our office. Said he would surely 
do it, that he’d make an appoint- 
ment the minute his boat got to 
New York. By the way, better 
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have Boss offer to put him up at 
the Bosworth Club. Kane told me 
he was in there once with a friend 
and thought it was a fine club. And 
keep Skippy as tame as you can. 
He'll get Skippy O.K. If Skippy 
doesn’t overdo his Skippisms. 

Well, I'm not gonna write this 
all over, but what in thunder 
should I care whether Kane likes 
our, I mean your, shop or not? To 
blazes with advertising, anyhow. 
What little I’ve listened in on radio 
here I haven’t heard any advertis- 
ing talk. Seems funny to just have 
’em go from a concert to a speech 
and not tell you what time it is 
by a Helluva Watch or how you 
can’t cough if you smoke a Cello- 
phane wrapper. 

Oh, say, tell Bill before Kasten 
comes in to read over our letter to 
Kasten of last April some time and 
Kasten’s reply. Oh, heck, I don’t 
care whether you tell him or not. 

It’s rained only two days since I 
been here, so cheer up. 

GRoucHo. 


Appoints Chamber Agency 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Company, 
Louisville, Ky., Louisville Slugger base- 
ball bats and Grand Slam golf clubs, has 
appointed the Louisville office of The 
Chambers Agency to direct its advertis- 
ing for 1932. Magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Appoints Stanard 


The Standard Engineering & Lubricat- 
ing Company, Inc., New York, maker 
of Selco Power, Enginite and Rustoff, 
has a inted John Dandridge Stanard, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


H. C. Skinner with Wiggins 
Systems 


H. Cecil Skinner, for the last six 
years manager of the Winnipeg branch 
of Crawford-Harris, Ltd., advertising 
agency has joined the Wiggins Systems, 

, Winnipeg, direct-mail advertising. 


Appoints Devine-Tenney 


The Mining Journal, Marquette, 
Mich., has appointed the Devine-Tenney 
Corporation, publishers’ representative, 
as its national advertising representa- 
tive, effective January 


“The Antiquarian” Changes 


The Antiquarian, New_ York, has 
changed its name to The Fine Arts, ef- 
fective with the December issue. 
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“Femme Copy-Hand” Stirs 


Memories in L. B. Jones 
Eastman Kopax Company 
Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 21, 


Editor Printers’ INK: 

The “Femme Copy-Hand” who penned 
the interesting article, “A Copy Renais- 
sance?” in the November 19, 1931, issue 
of Printers’ Ink has certainly given us 
some delightful reminiscences. 

But she omitted an_important part of 
the pantaloon copy! For this she is for 
given, for of course no femme—and nm 
mother of a femme—could be expected 
to remember back as far as the days 
when that famous jingle (or should | 
say jangle?) ran in the street cars. 

This is what I pull out of a file ’way 
back in my head somewhere: 

“The pant-hunter who pantless pantet! 
for pants, 

And pants for the best pants the pant 
market grants, 

Panteth unpanted unless he implants 

Himself in a pair of our Plymouth Rock 
Pants.” 

I can remember one that ante-dated 
the pantaloon “poetry” by about fifteer 
years. In a Loan Exhibition held ir 
the Grand Army Hall in Dansville 
N. Y., in 1876, there was a stuffed eagle 
shot by some local Nimrod at Conesus 
Lake. This great fellow measured six 
feet from tip to tip, and underneath him 
was this slogan: 

“ "Twas Dupont’ s Powder that fixed me! 
If it wasn’t for that, I’d still be free.” 

Come on, ye old-timers. 

L. B. Jones, 
Vice-President. 


1931 


To Represent Lafayette 
“Journal and Courier” 


The Lafayette, Ind., Journal ani 
Courier has appointed Lorenzen ani 
Thompson, Inc., publishers’ representa 
tive, as its national advertising repre 
sentative, effective January 1. 
Franklin P. Alcorn Company will repre- 
sent this paper until January 1, 193 
and not from that date as was previous! 
reported. 


Anniston “Star” Appoints 

L. J. Raemon, advertising manager of 
the Anniston, Ala., Star, has been ap 
pointed business manager to succee:! 
Charles S. Leyden, who has resigned 
after twenty years’ service with that 
paper. 


P. S. Weil Again with 
Kiernan Agency 
Paul S. Weil is now with Fran! 
Kiernan & Company, New York adver 
tising agency, with which he was ass 
ciated a number of years ago. 


Professor Julius Klinger to 
Join Laco Studios 


Professor Julius Klinger, poster artist 
of Vienna, will become associated wit! 
— Laco, of the Laco Studios, New 

ork. 
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New Six Honors Rockne 


[NTRODUCTORY advertising 
has started on two new six- 


cylinder automobiles which honor 


the late Knute K. Rockne both in 
their trade name and in the name 
of their maker, the Rockne Motors 
Corporation. The company is a 
subsidiary of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America with which 
Rockne was associated as sales 
promotion manager. 

Rockne Sixes will be marketed 
primarily through a new and separ- 
ate dealer organization. The Rockne 
adds a new junior six. It follows 


the Erskine six which seemingly 
met with difficulty in overcoming 
the sales resistance that is a prob- 
lem in establishing junior models. 


+ 


Anticipations are that the prestige 
and affection created by and for 
Rockne, will hurdle the chief bar- 
rier that new cars must jump. 
Officers of the new company are: 
A. R. Erskine, Studebaker presi- 
dent, chairman of the board; 
Harold S. Vance, president; R. A. 
Vail, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing; George M. Gra- 
ham, vice-president in charge of 
sales; P. O. Peterson, treasurer ; 
E. Tarr, comptroller; A. 
Rumpf, secretary; E. W. Strick- 
land, assistant secretary. Head- 
quarters will be at Detroit. 
Frank L. Wiethoff, former assis- 
tant sales manager for Willys- 
Overland, is sales manager. 


+ 


Getting the Counter Card Used 


THE Eveready Wallite is one of 
those products that needs some 
sort of demonstration to complete 
the sale. One of the National 
Carbon Company’s problems, there- 
fore, has Been to get dealers to 
display one of these lights where 
people might examine it and see 
for themselves how it works. 

The problem was met for a time 
by enclosing with each carton of 
Wallites-a return postcard for the 
dealer to fill in. This card, which 
was to be mailed to the company, 
said that the dealer would like to 
have a counter display card built 
especially for the Wallite. This 
counter piece cost too much for 
promiscuous distribution. 

The better, more alert dealers, of 
course, took advantage of the offer 

if this dealer help. But the com- 
pany felt that the Wallite deserved 
prominent display in more stores. 
So a cheaper, simpler display piece 
was designed. 

The new counter card is all one 
piece, the sides folding back to 
form an easel. The light is easily 
fastened to the front of the card. 
it is comparatively inexpensive— 
cheap enough so that the company 
‘an afford to include one in every 
carton of three Eveready Wallites. 


The result has been that a great 
many more dealers are displaying 
the Wallite prominently. 
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Top layer O. K. 









how about the hettene? 









the 
The imposing selection of Big ad 
Names in a circulation is always imfntint 
pressive. ina 
culat 


When these continue al/ the way 
culat 


hetl 
sin t 


ill pa 


down the publication is a buy. 


It’s the little fellows below the tog 
layer, the waste circulation, that raisé 
the cost of reaching the Big Ones yo 


really want. s cali 
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3, 1931 


the interests of effective, econom- 
of Big! advertising, good publications are 
ays iM#ntinually improving their coverage, 

inating the undesirables from their 


— culation lists. Theirs is all top-layer 


culation. 


— hether you want to reach the lead- 


—_ business or in any other field, it 


nes yo il pay you to use publications of 


s calibre. 








It always pays 
to advertise— 
Right now it will pay bet- 
ter than usual, provided 


one uses the right media 
in the right localities. 
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There is plenty of business 
if one goes after it properly. 


York County 
Pennsylvania 


is always a good market for those 
who have reliable merchandise for 
sale and it can be developed into a 
veritable gold mine by persistent 
advertising in 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 


which covers the whole trading 
territory (and no more) complete- 
ly and intensively and in addition 
enjoys an extraordinarily high 
reader confidence. 


We urge you to investigate 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND, INC. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


SSS == 
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[Ca the last year or so 
several large banks have made 
strict rules that all male employees 
shall wear starched collars. Re- 
cently a large New York depart- 
ment store made the starched collar 
regulation dress for its 600 male 
employees. Sales of starched col- 
lars to consumers took a big jump 
almost immediately and the new 
sales levels have held. Tab collars 
have developed some popularity. 
From all parts of the country there 
have come other indications—some 
of them very slight, to be sure— 
that perhaps, after a dozen years 
of diminishing volume, the starched 
collar may have a chance to come 
back. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., since 
it manufactures by far the largest 
proportion of starched collars now 
being sold, is naturally vitally inter- 
ested in these developments. During 
the last few years this company 
has made several efforts to bolster 
the falling sales of starched collars 
but has found that even the most 
carefully prepared advertising can- 
not be of much avail against a well 
entrenched style trend. Now it 
wishes to see whether there is a 
counter-trend and whether such a 
counter-trend can be fostered and 
accelerated by advertising. 

With this in mind the company 
recently chose a single city, Hart- 
ford, Conn., as a demonstration 
ground. For ten weeks 
the men of Hartford 
are being bombarded 
by newspaper adver- 
tisements, displays, 
etc., telling them the 
story of the starched collar. This 
story hinges on the “collar-dollar 
line.” The company is using short 
copy, reinforced by large pictures 
and charts, along this line: 


Look around you. See how most 

the men earning real money have 
switched to business (starched) col- 
lars. They started the swing away 
from soft collars and careless busi- 
ness methods back in November, 
1929. Since then the style has 
spread down through the ranks. 


Arrow Tries a New Pulmotor 


for the Starched Collar 


3s — [ 


Now there is a pretty definite sal- 
ary line above which soft collars 
are no longer worn to_ business. 
And this collar-dollar line runs 
through every office. If you have a 
big income ou ey wear 
business (starched) collars. 
DON’T ADVERTISE THE 
FACT THAT YOU 
SMALL INCOME. 


That last sentence and another, 
“Climb over the collar-dollar line,” 
are used in each advertisement. 
Each advertisement also carries 
two pictures and a chart, which is 
vertical and shows incomes from 
$1,000 to $50,000. The collar- 
dollar line cuts this chart at a point 
between $2,500 and $5,000. Below 


are two unhappy, sloppy _indi- 
viduals with soft collars. Above 
are the same individuals, now 


happy, cheerful and, it is to be 
hoped, aggressively money-making, 
their necks encased in the business 
(starched) collars. 


| 
! 
| 
! 


If 
| 
| 





From an Arrow Starched Collar News- 
paper Advertisement 
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NCE again Frigidaire will at- 
tempt to wipe the frown from 
the forehead of the-husband who 
wonders “What will I give Her 


for Christmas?” Sales effort dur- 
ing December will be directed to 
husbands rather than to wives. 
To assist its salesmen during this 
season the company has equipped 
them with special twenty-four page 
booklets, for husbands only. (A 
page from one of these is repro- 
duced above.) These point out 
the value of the Frigidaire as a 





WHAT 
WILL IT BE? 


om 
Every year we face the same problem 


“What will I give HER 
for Christmas?” 





Pees! 





practical Christmas present. A 
new prospect film, entitled “Man 
to Man,” has been supplied in 
which the sales talk is directed 
entirely to the man of the house. 

The Medal of Honor plate, used 
successfully by Frigidaire last 
year, has been retained for the 
1931 Christmas sales plan. This 
silver plate, which carries the 
initials of the lucky woman to re- 
ceive the Frigidaire in her Christ- 
mas stocking, will be known this 
year as the Gift Medallion. 


+ 


Enthusiasm 


“Buy a Voss [Washer] . . . there 
is no easier way to cut down your 
household expense.” 


“The S.O.S. way is the easiest 
. . » quickest and most convenient 
of all cleaning methods.” 


“In the Cadillac V-12, you find 
it difficult to realize that your 
power is being supplied by an en- 
gine.” 

“The New Buick introduces the 


Wizard Control. Greatest Achieve- 
ment since the Self-Starter.” 







“According to tests this amazing 
Kolynos foam kills 190 million 
germs in the first fifteen seconds 
and inhibits their growth for full 
three hours.” 


“No mother of a baby or young 
child can afford to be without a 
Cinderella” [dish washer]. 


“Starrett Lehigh—a new indus- 
trial building so unique in con- 
ception. that it forecasts the 
architecture and_ efficiencies of 
1960!” 
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VERYONE’S body is covered 
by a network of tiny blood 
vessels that lie just under the skin. 
These are called peripheral capil- 
laries. One of their main functions 
is to act as automatic thermostats 
for the temperature of the body. 
Everyone knows that being so 
hot that he perspires, or so cold 
that he has gooseflesh is uncom- 
fortable. Yet what most of us do 
not realize is the scientific reason 
why uneven heating has disastrous 
effects on health. 

So it is that even heat is essen- 
tial for the utmost in bodily com- 
fort and health. It is these phases 
of the benefits of hard coal as a 
fuel that the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company 
is using in its present campaign to 


+ 


"THE New York World-Tele- 

gram tells an amusing story 
about an advertiser who was con- 
ducting a contest over the radio. 
The idea was to make the greatest 
number of words out of the name 








of the product. An inmate of one 
of our famous prisons—and a lifer 
to boot—sent in a huge list, and 
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Peripheral Capillaries 
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acquaint the general public with 
the virtues of anthracite, and of 
Super-cleaned Reading Anthracite 
particularly. 

In developing the campaign, the 
company has made striking use of 
interesting pictures about people; a 
detailed statement regarding the 
value of even heat and of using 
its product, together with a short 
statement of the scientific proof 
behind the argument. A _ picture 
from one recent advertisement is 
reproduced above. This carried 
the heading: “Keep Your P. C.’s. 
Quiet with Even Comfort All 
Winter !” 

This campaign is known as the 
“P. C.” campaign from the initial 


letters of the words peripheral 
capillaries. 
— 


Contest Comes a Cropper 


from a late reckoning it appears he 
will be a serious contestant for a 
major prize. But right here is 
where a mammoth complication 
sets in. The prize is a trip to 
Europe. 

Did somebody suggest legislation 
as the cure for this radio contest 
business ? 











Getting Employees to Take Up 
the Sales Slack 


Bell System Employees Sell Millions in Yearly Revenue During Ten- 
Month Period 


By E. B. Weiss 


URING the first six months of 

this year, employees of the 
Bell System, other than those em- 
ployed as salesmen, turned in busi- 
ness that will produce an annual 
revenue of about $16,000,000. The 
number of individual orders ob- 
tained under-this “every employee 
a salesman” plan, for this period, 
totaled 644,000. 

During the four months—July, 
August, September and October 
of this year—the employees turned 
in approximately 740,000 individ- 
ual orders or sales. These or- 
ders, it is estimated, will produce 
an annual revenue of about $18,- 
000,000. Thus, in the first ten 
months of this year, at a time 
when business has been as stagnant 
as it has ever been in the history 
of this country, employees who 
were hired for everything but sell- 
ing, turned in business that will re- 
sult in revenue of about $34,000,- 
000 figured on an annual basis. 

The employee sales approach is 
primarily that of service to friends, 
business acquaintances, and others 
of whom the employees know. 
Also, the Bell System offers a great 
variety of specialized services and 
equipment with which the public is 
not generally familiar, An em- 
ployee observing a situation where, 
for example, a teletypewriter ser- 
vice would contribute markedly to 
the efficiency of an organization, is 
being of real service when he ex- 
plains what the proper equipment 
will accomplish. 

The Bell System, of course, is in 
a unique position and it may there- 
fore appear as though this method 
will not be applicable to companies 
in the ordinary run of commercial 
business. Exactly the contrary is 
true. The basic idea and the 
technique developed in carrying it 
out are both adaptable to a widely 
varied list of businesses. 


The workers who are rolling up 
this remarkable record are engaged 
in every conceivable activity with 
but one exception—selling. But in 
the files of the various companies 
that comprise the Bell System 
there are records of sales by these 
workers, made on their own time 
or when opportunities crop up in 
the course of their regularly as- 
signed duties, that indicate latent 
selling ability of an extraordinary 
kind. 

For example: 

A woman employee was waiting 
in the office of a local furnace com- 
pany, when she noticed that the 
stenographer was having consider- 
able difficulty in getting another 
employee to the telephone. She 
informed the owner of the business 
that time could be saved by having 
a switchboard installed. The sale 
was made. 

A young woman in a Manhattan 
telephone office, by récognizing 
sales opportunities in the course of 
her routine work and without stir- 
ring from her desk, sold in seven 
months equipment that will pro- 
duce about $9,000 annual revenue. 

A repairman was working in a 
local department store when he 
heard one of the floor managers 
say: “I wish Mrs. Jones had a 
telephone. I should like to have 
her come over and work for a few 
days.” The repairman knew Mrs. 
Jones’ address and as soon as he 
had finished his job he hiked over 
to her place. In a short time he 
was on his way to the office with 
the order for a telephone, and Mrs. 
Jones was on her way to get the 
proffered employment. 

Another employee was having a 
tooth pulled. Almost simultane- 
ously with the extraction of the 
molar, he pulled an order from the 
dentist. It happened this. way: the 
employee, who is a repairman, was 
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Three men working on a building job. 


A stranger asks. each one what he is 
doing. ([ Says the first, “I’m cutting 
stone.” (J Says the second, “I’m work- 
ing for $8 a day.” ( But the third says, “I am 
helping to build a beautiful cathedral.” (J Ask 
a Needlecraft reader what she is doing with 
her needle. She will reply, not “I am doing 
embroidery,” nor Q “I am saving money,” but 
q “I am making a more beautiful home. I am 
creating things I cannot buy—better quality, 
finer workmanship, individual character. I love 
fine things. I want them badly. I am willing 
to work to get them.” ( Acquisitive women 
make a perpetually active and responsive 
market. The woman who sews has acquis- 
itive habits. She wants things, in good 


times and bad, and iswilling to work to 


get them. ( She reads Needlecraft. 


NEEDLECRAFT 
The Home Arts Magazine 


ARTHUR W. STOCKDALE, ADVERTISING MANAGER, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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e World, 


y mor 


I. NEW YORK TIMES 
2. WASHINGTON STAR 
THE 3. DETROIT NEWS 
FIRST &. BALTIMORE SUN (Eas) 
5. CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
TEN 6. The Pittsburgh Press 
7. ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATC 
8 
9 





. NEWARK NEWS 
. LOS ANGELES TIMES this 
10. PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


FIRST SIX MONTHS. 
HORITY 





MEMBER OF THE UNITED TION 
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sitting in the dentist’s chair. He 
overheard the dentist telling a 
friend that he had bought a new 
home. When the repairman’s 
mouth was free of its encumbrance, 
he spoke to the dentist regarding 
his new home. The upshot was 
that the repairman was authorized 
to take care of the telephone’s re- 
moval to the new residence and 
also to install an extension tele- 
phone. 

An employee was looking at 
cameras in a camera shop when the 
telephone rang in the rear of the 
store and the proprietor hurried 
back to answer it. After the tele- 
phone conversation was over and 
the proprietor had returned to his 
customer, the latter pointed out the 
convenience and protection of an 
extension telephone in the front of 
the store. Once the idea was pre- 
sented, it sold itself. 

An employee entered a grocery 
and meat market which had just 
opened for business in her neigh- 
borhood. After making a purchase, 
she asked if she might use the 
telephone. “I am sorry,” said the 
proprietor, “but I haven’t any. 
don’t think I’ll get one until busi- 
ness picks up.” “But think,” said 
the employee, “how much more 
business you could get if customers 
could call you with orders—on 
rainy days, for example.” She 
pointed out the many advantages 
of telephone service, quoted rates, 
and now there is a telephone in that 
store, too. 

“T can’t hear over my telephone,” 
was the remark made by the friend 
of an employee one evening. Ex- 
amination showed that the tele- 
phone seemed to be in working 
order. “Is your hearing all right?” 
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An Illustration from an Employees’ Sales Manual “Why We Do It and How” 


asked the employee. “Well, I do 
have a little difficulty,” admitted 
the friend, “but it is so slight that 
I didn’t think it made any differ 
ence.” An amplifying telephone 
(“deaf set”) was the answer to 
that situation and greatly increased 
the usefulness of the telephone in 
that home. 
* + 

The general idea of making every 
employee a salesman is not new 
with the Bell System. Some of 
the operating companies developed 
plans of this sort long before the 
depression loomed on the business 
horizon. However, at the present 
time, all the operating companies 
of the Bell System are using this 
plan. Also, at this time, it is being 
planned as a year round feature 
and backed with a comprehensive 
system of training and supervision. 

Any account of what the Bell 
System is doing along this line 
must be prefaced with the ex- 
planation that the various com- 
panies which go to make up the 
Bell System are run as individual 
units, and vary the details of the 
employee sales plan to meet their 
own particular requirements. 

However, there are certain fun- 
damental principles which guide all 
the companies. These principles 
should be of deep interest to com- 
panies in any line of business that 
are thinking of developing this 


plan. 

The first principle is that there 
is nothing compulsory. In general, 
employees are asked and trained to 
participate in selling the company’s 
services to their friends. relatives, 
acquaintances, tradespeople, etc., 
in their normal contacts, and to 
take advantage of all opportunities 
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which occur in the course of their 
daily work. 

The second principle is that in 
general there are no individual re- 
wards or compensation for sales. 

Third, every effort is made to 
develop quotas and then to split 
these quotas down to a team basis, 
and thus promote competition be- 
tween groups. Banners, trophies, 
and other group awards of no 
monetary value are offered in com- 
petition. 

Fourth, through the use of bulle- 
tins, posters, etc., the accomplish- 
ments of individuals are given pub- 
licity and recognition. Incidentally, 
many of these bulletins and posters, 
which take innumerable shapes and 
sizes, and which are based on con- 
tests of the most unique sort, are 
“home-made,” no professional talent 
being employed. 

Fifth, special pains have been 
taken to insure prompt action on all 
orders turned in by employees. It 
is realized that there is nothing 
more discouraging to a worker 
than to have an order, which he 
brings in with great euthusiasm, 
unduly delayed. 

Sixth, along the line of thinking 
indicated in principle number five, 
all orders and leads are promptly 
acknowledged and a report is given 
to the employee on the final dis- 
position of each order and lead 
submitted. 

Seventh, every effort is made to 
simplify, and help with, the routine 
of getting orders. This takes two 
forms: First, personal and printed 
training courses; second, simplified 
order pads, booklets containing 
selling instructions, etc. 

Eighth, certain men and women 
in the organization are particularly 
trained to assist the rank and file 
with their selling problems. The 
employees are encouraged to come 
to these sales supervisors with 
questions. 

Ninth, a flow of stimulating liter- 
ature is sent to the employees, 
through the employee magazines 
and as sales bulletins, etc. 

Tenth, an executive has been ap- 
pointed in many of the companies 
who co-ordinates and promotes em- 
ployee sales in much the same way 
a sales manager controls sales ob- 
tained in the usual way. In other 
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words, he acts as sort of an em- 
ployee sales manager. 


While this review relates chiefly 
to the voluntary selling activities 
of men and women in all branches 
of the telephone industry, it 
should not be concluded without 
some mention of the Bell System’s 
sales program as a whole. Remark- 
able as are the contributions of the 
employee volunteers, both in an- 
nual revenue value and to the 
morale of the organization, they 
are simply an integral part of the 
intensive campaign which is being 
carried on by the Bell Companies 
throughout the country in a de- 
termined effort to overcome the 
effects oi the present business 
situation. 

Special sales plans were begun 
prior to the stock market collapse 
in 1929, in anticipation of a busi- 
ness recession. These activities were 
increased in 1930, and early in 1931 
sales forces were again substan- 
tially increased. At the present 
time, there are in the Bell System 
more than 7,000 full-time employees 
engaged exclusively in sales work. 
Some of these have been taken on 
as additions, but the majority of 
this number have been recruited by 
transferring from other depart- 
ments, which have been less busy 
than usual. Their background of 
the business is advantageous in 
selling, and the taking up of de- 
partmental slack in this way helps 
to hold the trained telephone or- 
ganization together. This full-time 
sales force is bringing in sales 
greatly in excess of those made 
voluntarily by the general employee 
body. 


Death of C. E. Kelsey 


* Charles Edward Kelsey, for thirty- 
eight years president of the Perry 
Mason Company, Boston, former pub- 
lisher of the Youth’s Companion, died 
last week at Newton Centre, Mass. Mr. 
Kelsey, who was sixty-nine years - 
had retired from active business in 1927 





Has Fertilizer Account 


The San Francisco office of Doremus 
& Company, advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising of 

ococo, a commercial fertilizer, made 
hy the Mountain Copper Company. 
California farm papers will be used. 








Selling Consumer Copy to 
Retailers 


How the RCA Radiotron Company Analyzes and Points Out 
Selling Ideas 


OR more than a year the RCA 

Radiotron Company has been 
telling its retailers that tubes are 
the razor blades of the radio in- 
dustry. Just as the good razor 
may last a lifetime, but the cus- 
tomer has to buy new blades for 
it frequently, so, the company has 
said, the tube renewal business will 
grow fast even though the radio- 
set business may progress at a 
relatively slow rate. Buyers have 
to renew their tubes good times or 
bad, so the retailers have been 
urged to concentrate on their tube 
business. This has been the sort 
of a message the company has been 
preaching to its dealers. 

Yet the consumer advertising 
has to tell the story to the buyer 
of radio sets and tubes in a slightly 
different way. In order that the 
retailer might realize that the com- 
pany had a definite reason for 
everything in its copy and that it 
was tied up closely with his mer- 


chandising plans, the company in 
its dealer publication, “Good 
News,” continually analyzes spe- 
cific pieces of copy to show how 
closely it is hewing to the line. It 
tells the retailer that the company 
whose tubes he is selling is basing 
its copy on a single idea and with a 
single purpose, to educate the pub- 
lic to the renewal idea so that the 
retailer may make his tube sales 
the razor-blade end of his business. 

When the average retailer sees a 
piece of copy, he doesn’t analyze it 
in line with his own selling prob- 
lems, as a rule—so the company 
does it for him. Its method is to 
reproduce one of its full pages in 
the larger page size of its retail 
magazine and then by means of 
little squares and arrows show the 
retailer just why everything is put 
there as it is. The illustration 
herewith tells the story. Just what 
the sales method in the headline is, 
why radio artists are featured, how 
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BECAUSE OF THIS SPIRIT 








Tue biggest thing about your 
telephone is the spirit of the 
hundreds of thousands of people 
who make up the Bell System. 
No matter what their particular 
jobs may be, they are first of all 
telephone men and women. 

The loyalty of these people to 
the ideals of their work is re- 
flected in every phase of your 
telephone service. It shows in 
the increasing speed with which 
your local and long distance calls 
are completed. It shows in the 
greater accuracy with which they 
are handled. It shows in the wider 
and more. convenient facilities 
which are placed at your com- 
mand—extension telephones, in- 
tercommunicating 
home and office, small and large 
switchboards, teletypewriters and 
many others. 


systems for , 


Because of this spirit, your 
needs for fast, complete and in- 
expensive telephone service are 
more fully met each year. Men 
and women of the Bell System are 
constantly explaining the varied 
telephone services to more and 
more users. They prepare the way 
for the new plant and equipment 
put at your disposal every year. 
Through their efforts, you receive 
better and wider service at a 
cost made possible only by an 
organization of this character. 
Although it does not appear 
on the balance sheet, the great- 
est asset of the Bell System lies 
in the skill, energy and purpose 
of the people who carry on its 
work. Every time you telephone, 


you get the advantage of this— 


in better: and better service at 
the lowest possible cost. 
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the company dramatizes the dif- 
ference between worn-out tubes 
and new tubes, how, by quoting 
authorities the company gives au- 
thority to its statements, how the 
company merchandises the pro- 
gram and other similar points are 
brought out for the retailer’s 
benefit. 

Too often the advertiser thinks 
that the retailer knows why the 
copy is constructed as it is. Too 
often the retailer doesn’t think that 
way at all about it. This simple 
method of taking the dealer into 
the company’s confidence and 
showing him step by step why the 
advertisement is constructed as it 
is, makes the advertising doubly 
effective. 





Co-operating with 
Speakers 





“INDUSTRIAL Power” 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer has been invited to 
speak before the St. Louis Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association on the 
subject of “What Manufacturers 
Are Doing to Offset the Shrinkage 
in Business.” 

If you can refer me to three or 
four articles of this nature, printed 
recently in your splendid publica- 
tion, I shall be very grateful indeed 
to you for your help and co-opera- 


tion. 
A. R. Mavyer, 
Publisher. 


A DOZEN clippings of recent 
articles from Printers’ INK 
have been sent to Mr. Maujer. 

Printers’ INK welcomes the op- 
portunity of co-operating with ex- 
ecutives who are called upon to 
speakeon advertising, merchandis- 
ing or sales topics. Frequently, 
facts from Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY articles 
can be used in talks. We offer our 
co-operation freely to those who 
will tell us what data are wanted.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Jackson, Miss., Club Formed 


The Jackson Advertisin Gn. nes 
been formed at Jackson, Miss. 

Powell is chairman. Charles H. Alien is 
vice-chairman and George W. Godwin is 
secretary-treasurer. These officers, to- 


gether with H. Roscoe Baily and H. F. 
Crisler, 
mittee. 


constitute the executive com- 
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Would Carry 
Advertising Gospel to 
Banks 


OW shall we dignify the ad- 

vertising profession and give 
it the standing it deserves in the 
eyes of the bankers, who so sorely 
need it? 

The silence of the banks iri the 
last two years as they faced the 
storm of rumors and shaken public 
confidence has brought forward 
this question, Carroll Dean Mur- 
phy, president of Carroll Dean 
Murphy, Inc.; told members of the 
Chicago Financial Advertisers re- 
cently. 

“Equipped as they are with com- 
plete facilities for public relations 
counsel and activity the banks have 
in many cases been too fearful, too 
busy or too mistrustful of the ad- 
vertising idea to accept help,” said 
Mr. Murphy. 

He suggested setting up, through 
the American Bankers Association 
or the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, archives of experience “to 
find out whether frank statements 
—words, not figures—are the dyna- 
mite that some nervous bankers 
seemed to think they were; to find 
out whether more banks have died 
of sheer silence than have talked 
themselves to death; and to get 
these findings before top-flight 
financiers who too often seem ig- 
norant and afraid of their public.” 

By this method, Mr. Murphy 
stated, it would be possible to give 
the advertising manager that pro- 
fessional grasp of his subject 
which will put him where the im- 
portance of his portfolio entitles 
him to stand—among the bank 
officers with broad powers. 








San Diego Agency Opens Los 
Angeles Office 


The Campbell Company, San Dingo 
advertising agency, has opened offices ir 
Los Angeles in the Bendix Building 
J. K. Hall is in charge. 


With “The American Hebrew” 


Paul D. Wahlers has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The American Hebreu 
New York. He was formerly with the 
New York World, and more recently, 
has been with the New York Sun. 
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Answering your questions 


about the ? 5 % 


reduction in 


the Digest’s 


advertising WORN 








But first—we asked ourselves 
what could be done to cut pro- 
duction costs and what a sweep- 
ing-rate reduction would do to 
stimulate business generally. 

We figured the lower costs of 
paper, of other supplies, of 
presswork. We saw ways and 
means of making savings in al- 
most every department. We 
found it possible to produce an 
equal or better Literary Digest 
with equal or greater circula- 
tion—at substantially less ex- 
pense. 

25 per cent off means 33% 
per cent more insertions for the 





* 





same money. Suppose you for- 


merly bought six pages at 
$4,000, now in 1932 buy eight 
pages at $3,000—the same 


budget, $24,000, but 33%4 per 
cent more insertions. At no 
extra expense, make larger use 
of The Digest in its biggest 
year—many advertisers have 
already increased schedules- 
here is a real reduction that 
will stimulate buying and sell- 
ing generally. It is the same 
sound method that many manu- 
facturers have used this year to 
build volume—egqual quality at 
lower prices. 


* 
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Q—Do you mean to say that you 
are selling the same quantity 





* 


of circulation at the lower 
price? 
A—We do. 1,400,000 guaranteed 


average net paid A.B.C. 
Q—Are you using the same weight 
and quality of paper? 


A—We are. 
printing. 


Same paper. Same 


Q—W hat will you do in 1932 to in- 
crease circulation? 


A—For two years we have been 
preparing the way for 1932— 
the most exciting political-eco- 
nomic year of the century. Polls 
of Candidates—Polls for Presi- 
dent—Polls on Debt Reduction 
—Polls on Prohibition are all 
proposed as part of The Di- 
gest’s program. We shall ad- 
vertise over the air and in 
newspapers, use car cards and 
magazine space and circularize 
millions of telephone  sub- 
scribers. 


Q—Why not allow circulation to 
decrease? 


A—Because in 1932 The Digest is 
more than ever a_ necessary 
magazine. Because our $4.00 
renewal price (more than 50 





* 


per cent pay full price) and 
one-year sale has acted as a 
safety valve on_ circulation, 
holding it always to current de- 
mand. In 1932 there will be 
more Digests needed, not less. 


* 


Q—What do _ these _ reductions 
amount to in actual figures? 
A— Was Now 
Black and white pages $4,000.00 $3,000.00 
Back cover (4 colors) 8,000.00 6,000.00 
Center Spread (4 
arr 12,000.00 9,000.00 
Text page (4 colors) 6,000.00 4,500.00 
Text page (2 colors) 5,000.00 3,750.00 
uble column .... 2,700.00 2,050.00 
Single column ..... 1,350.00 1,025.00 
SMD BHD ccececces 9.00 7.00 


Q—How is it possible to make so 
great a cut? 


A—Through definite savings in 
every department—and because 
The Digest asks and gets a fair 
payment from subscribers and 
news-stand buyers. We make 
money on our subscriptions. 


Q—When can I take advantage of 
the new rates? 


A—Immediately—and for the year 
1932. The close insertion dates 
of The Digest (8 days before 
delivery to reader) allow ad- 
vertisers to publish fresh, 
timely, do-it-now news. 





For the first time in publishing history the largest and most successful 


class magazine now sells advertising at a quantity rate. 


The Digest 


covers 36% of all families of $10,000 income and over—20% of all 
families with $5,000 income and over—One million families with $3,000 


income and over. ¢ 
than the columns of The Digest? 
magazine field? 


Could there be a better place for your advertising 
Is there a better buy in the whole 


The literary Digest 


AMER, I 
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Back to the Farm! 


Land Bank Official Tells How Land Values Will Be Stabilized 
and Prices Elevated 


By John Fields 


President, The Federal Land Bank of Wichita 


[NOCCUPIED farms in the 
Ninth Federal Land Bank 
District are fewer in number dur- 
ing 1931 than in 1930 and will be 
still fewer in 1932. 

This is the unanimous report of 
employees of The Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita who were in 
virtually every part of Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, and Okla- 
homa in September. 

Crops in the main have been 
good, with the exception of scat- 
tered areas where shortage of rain- 
fall or of irrigation water have re- 
duced the yields. 

Credit is short everywhere and is 
difficult to obtain in many localities, 
even when adequate, convertible 
collateral is offered. 

With combined prices of what 


farmers have to sell 25 per cent be- 
low the pre-war average, and prices 
paid by farmers for commodities 
bought 27 per cent above pre-war, 


it is fortunate that short yields 
have not added to the burdens of 
farmers. 

The ratio of prices received by 
farmers to prices paid for what 
they bought was fifty-nine in Sep- 
tember—the lowest figure reached 
since 1910 when these comparisons 
were begun. 

And in the face of such a situa- 
tion, farms are in demand and 
farms long abandoned are being 
occupied and farmed. 

The fact that others are worse 
off than farmers is making farming 
attractive by comparison. 

And since farming is a life as 
well as an occupation and a busi- 
ness, the prevalent trend to the 
farms will continue until long after 
the nation’s industries recover and 
are going good again. 

What has been happening in the 
towns and cities during the last 
two years is old stuff to farmers. 
They have been battling with it for 
twelve years. 

Farming was not admitted to the 


profit-sharing during the years of 
industrial prosperity with high 
wages and profitable dividends 
arising, to a considerable degree, 
from the exploitation of agricul- 
ture. 

To farmers, the present situation 
is only some more of what they 
have been having, and they are not 
without the experience of recent 
years to aid them in overcoming its 
added difficulties. 

These difficulties are too muc 
for some farmers and are over 
whelming them, just as they are 
many others supposed to be much 
more careful than farmers in mat 
aging their business affairs. 

But farming is different fron 
other occupations and businesses 

When business is dull, laborers 
and workers in offices and stores 
lose their jobs and cannot find 
other employment. They are virtu 
ally helpless, with expenses which 
must be met, even though they dis- 
continue making payments on 
stalment purchases. 

Dullness of business does not 
materially reduce the expenses of 
those in any line of business 
Losses pile up from month t 
month, and many owners ultimate) 
lose their all. 


Farm Families in a Better Position 


Farming is not free from ex 
penses which must be met, but 
these can be materially reduced 
Farm families who are determined 
to do so are in much better posi 
tion than others to see this th 
through—to dig in and ultimatel) 
to win out, and continue undis 
turbed in possession of their farn 
homes. 

Young farmers by the millions 
went to the towns and cities whe! 
wages were high and jobs wer 
abundant. Out of work now, or 


‘facing the prospect of unemp! 


ment, these men are longing for ‘lx 
possibilities of making at least a 
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Family Life Is Secure~ 


“The farm is the anchor that will hold through 
the storms thot sweep all else away.” 


jpn 


Teese eens of steed was right. Form fomilies are protected 
the storms of odversity that may leave others homeless and 
This is especially true when the farm is soundly financed. 


During fourteen years, the twelve Federal Land Banks have promoted the 
cocurtty of farm homes. With thelr old, more than half a million formers have 


years of 
h high 
lividends 
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they are Farm Banks Feel It Is Their Duty to Come Out Openly and 
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in mat satisfied, Let Their Dissatisfaction Blind Them to Advantages 
. They Still Possess. This Is One of Four Advertisements to 
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nesses 


But in the face of existing 


laborers living for their families which they — ures. 
d stores know can be done on farms. prices for farm products, the rec- 
not find s families such as these who ord demonstrates beyond question 


re virtu- 


atching up abandoned farm 


that farming as a life and a busi- 


‘s which houses and turning them into ness is going on. 

they dis- homes. They are making sure of It is a demonstration which puts 

; on shelter and know that the land may to shame the whinings of those of 
be made to produce the food, both little faith, and much misinforma- 

loes not f which are increasingly difficult tion, who fear that farming in the 

enses of to obtain in towns and cities. United States is near its finish. 

business That this will have the effect of 


onth to 
ltimately 


Position 


rom ¢X 


stabilizing land values and will re- 
sult in higher prices within a com- 
paratively short time is certain. 
Here and not in the stock market 
is where improvement will begin. 
That families who own and live 


H. Daroft & Sons Appoint 
Hirshon-Garfield 


H. Daroff & Sons, Philadelphia, manu- 


facturers of men’s clothing, have ap- 
inted Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New 
ork advertising agency, to direct their 


net, but n farms are determined to retain advertising account. _ Newspapers and 

reduced them is demonstrated by the record business papers will be used 

termined ' borrowers from the Federal , Oe . 

fer posi- Land Bank of Wichita. Lion Knitting Appoints 

is thing _-\t the end of September, 1931, Cleveland Agency 

timately ft! ¢ Bank had in force loans to The Lion Knitting Mille Company, 

> undis- 0,919 farmers. Of these 26,868 Cleveland, has appointed The H. Jack 

eir farn have paid all amortization instal- Lang Company, ee agency of 
ments on their loans which are due, {hat city, to direct the advertising of 

er us ff Many of the other 4,051 have made ‘ ’ - 

es whiel partial payments; 1,200 are delin- , 

bs were quent Bs, than thirty days. The de- Whipple & Black Agency 

now, or Bf linquencies of only 143 are of such Has Chain Store Account 

remploy- long ‘a that foreclosure is in Advertising of the Clover Farm Stores 

r for the Company, a national co-operative chain 


least a 


his is an unusually large num- 
ber of delinquencies and foreclos- 


with headquarters at Cleveland, is now 
being handled by Whipple & Black, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency. 











Substitution 

Substitution of any other article for 
an advertised article, without previously 
informing a prospective purchaser of the 
substitution, is prohibited under an 
amendment to Birmingham’s advertising 
ordinance adopted by the City Com- 
mission. The amendment according to 
report, was adopted at the request of 
the Birmingham Better Business Bureau. 

It will have the effect of tightening 
the advertising law considerably. The 
ordinance prohibiting any advertising 
containing any assertion, representation 
or statement of fact which is untrue, 
deceptive or misleading has been in 
force for several years. The amend- 
ment makes no changes in the rest of 
the ordinance but adds an entirely new 
paragraph. 


Hits § 


Consolidate as Herr-Yarnell, 


Inc. 
Herr-Yarnell, Inc., has been formed 
at Indianapolis to consolidate the ad- 
vertising businesses and personnel of 


the Herr Advertising Agency and Yar- 
nell-Camp, Inc. Offices are in the 
Baker Building. 

Officers and directors of the corpora- 
tion are: James G. Herr, president; 
Clyde S. Yarnell, vice-president; Flor- 
ence F. Rowles, secretary; Genevieve R. 


Simonett, treasurer, and J. Earle Lawler. 

Ruth Haynes Carpenter, formerly af- 
filiated with Yarnell-Camp, Inc., will 
continue her affiliation with the new 
company. 


G. W. McGowan with George 
McKiernan Company 


George W. McGowan, for the last five 
and a half years assistant advertising 
manager of the United American Bosch 


Corporation, Springfield, Mass., has re- 
signed to join the George McKiernan 
Company, Chicago, printing organiza- 


tion. He will represent the McKiernan 
company in Massachusetts. 

Morrier, formerly with the Leeds 
& Northrup Company, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed to suc ceed Mr. McGowan 
at the United American Bosch Corpora- 
tion. 


Conviction Confirmed 
Law OFFICES OF 
Bivens & HvuGGINs 


Tampa, Fra., Nov. 17, 1931. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We beg to advise that the Circuit 
Court of Hillsborough County, Florida, 


yesterday upheld the conviction "of W. 


Baugh, charged with a_ violation of 
Florida’s Statute patterned after the 
Painters’ INK Model Statute. 

W. J. Bivens. 


Odol Account to Faxon 


The Odol Company of America, Chi- 
cago, maker of Baot mouth wash and 
toothpaste, has placed its advertisin 

count with Faxon, Inc., Chicago ow. 
tising agency. 
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“You’d Be Surprised” 


TELEGRAM 
Cincinnati, QOn10 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you inform us as to whether 
or not the phrase “You'd Be Su: 
prised” has ever been used as a 
basis for a series of advertisements? 
Tue Procter & Cottier Company. 


HIS phrase has been used as 

a slogan for over five years to 
advertise Revelation Cigarettes, 
made by the Continental Tobacco 
Corporation. On May 18, 1926, it 
was registered in the Printers’ 
InK Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases. 


TELEGRAM 
Cincinnati, Outro 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

To your knowledge has_ phrase 
“It’s a Natural’ been used either 
as a slogan or basis for series of 
advertisements? Wire reply collect 
as soon as possible. Appreciation of 
other information in last few days 
expressed. 

Tue Procrer & Cottier Compan 


ICE throwing is _ responsible 

for the povularity of | this 
slang expression which in more re- 
cent months has invaded the ad- 
vertising pages. In one week in 
October we found Altman’s saying, 
“Tt’s an Absolute ‘Natural’” when 
referring to the Wimbledon sport 
sweater, and the French Line 
speaking of its Paris as “It’s Sim- 
ply a ‘Natural.’”—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Financial Advertisers Set Up 
Advisory Council 
Organization of a senior advisor 
council by the Financial Advertisers 
Association has been announced | 
Charles H. McMahon, president. The 
council includes fifteen members near! 
all of whom are past presidents of the 
association. The others have been 
prominently connected with its activ 

ties. 


The members of the 


council are 


Clinton F. Berry, Frank L. Blanchard 
A. E. Bryson, Guy W. Cooke, Fred W 
Ellsworth, Carl Gode, M. E. Holder 
ness, Robert J. Izant, E. H. Kittredge 
W. Rg Morehouse, Gaylord S. Morse 
Miss Ethel B. cully, Francis H. Sis 


son, Fred M. Staker and Charles H 
Wetterau. 

The council will hold its first meeting 
at New York in February in conjun 
tion with a meeting of the board of di 
rectors. The council will advise ani 
confer with the directors but will have 
no vote. 
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successive packing operations. Thus 
he took the heavy lifting out of the job, 
and by analyzing every motion made 
by every man was able to release two 
men for other productive work. 


Similarly, in a plant making rubber 
footwear, motion analysis proved it 
profitable to replace awkward hand up- 
pering by a series of conveyorized oper- 
ations. The conveyor cost real money, 
but it increased each operator’s pro- 
duction by sixty per cent. 

Here, asin other phases of plant prac- 
tice, attention to management funda- 
mentals showed where and how to use 
new equipment. And the new equip- 
ment, keyed to the job, played an im- 
portant role in reducing unit costs. 
That, presumably, is every plant man- 
ager’s goal. 

2 2 a z 
Time and motion study is only one of the “tools” used by 


modern plant management to determine where improved meth- 
ods and new equipment can be applied to reduce costs. 


Since FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT is the 
only journal definitely devoted to methods 
and problems of plant management, its 
more than 30,000 readers are preferred 
prospects for you. When these men put 
new methods into use they must buy new 
equipment and materials. 


You can tell them, through the advertis- 
ing pages of FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT, how your equipment or 
materials will enable them to effect defi- 
nite reductions in unit costs and add ma- 
terially to their net profit. nie ieee ae 
agers, general superin- 
tendents, works man- 
agers, superintendents. 

etc. 


FACTORY > INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT [| 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. lar 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Business Books in Brief 


aa ADVERTIS.- 
ING. By Raymond Hawley and 
“ es Barton Zabin. (The Gregg 
ublishing Company.) $1.20. A re- 
markably compact and thorough 
liscussion of the elements of ad- 
rtising. Says the preface, “‘Un- 
iranian Advertising’ was de- 
veloped primarily for students of 
wisiness and business administra- 
, and for the business man and 
woman who may feel that a basic 
understanding of advertising is re- 
juisite for business advancement.” 
That it accomplishes this purpose 
vithin the scope of 150 pages is a 
bute to the authors’ knowledge 
of advertising and skill in conden- 
sation. Liberally illustrated, with 
a number of illustrations in four 
colors. 
* * 7 
Business Forecasting. By Lewis 
H. Haney. (Ginn and Company. 
$3.40.) Dr. Haney’s experience as 
in economist has led him deep into 
held of business forecasting, so 
deep, in fact, that his P/V Line 
business barometer has worked 
successfully throughout the last ten 
No one will question the 
for an accurate system of 
forecasting. Indeed, the usefulness 
of even imperfect systems has been 
prov ed by a number of successful 
lustrial concerns. Dr. Haney’s 
bow ok serves to point out how com- 
plicated a forecasting system is 
hound to be. On the other hand 
e is to be congratulated on mak- 
a beginning in the tremendous 
task of co-ordinating the almost 
houndless amount of statistical in- 
mation available so that the 
vhole busiriess of forecasting may 
be finally put on an accurate basis. 
This should aid business to avoid 
damaging mistakes that happen 
because there is no method today 
predicting with reasonable ac- 
curacy what is going to occur. 
“SS 
Fashions in American Typog- 
raphy. By Edmund G. Gress. 
Harper & Bros. $5.) Explaining 
vy he came to write this book 
Gress says, “It occurred to me 
50 per cent of the so-called 


\f 
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modern (in typography) was de- 
rived from the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, which was really a modern 
century.” Working from this 
point he studied American typog- 
raphy historically and developed 
his Fresh Note theory, which is 
that by figuratively living in each 
period of American history and 
then combining the feeling and in- 
spiration thus obtained with the 
feeling and inspiration of today, 
the typographer can evclve a fresh, 
new typography. In each chapter 
Mr. Gress discusses the typography 
of a given period and then, at the 
end of the chapter, applies his 
Fresh Note idea with almost uni- 
formly successful results. Even if 
you don’t agree with his theory you 
will, if you have any love at all 


for type, revel in his illustrations. 
Furthermore, for good measure the 
book offers a stimulating preface 
by Frederic W. 

* 


Goudy. 

* ” 

The New Salesmanship. By 
George H. Read. (Associated 
Authors Service. $1.) Mr. Read 
has a hearty detestation of high- 
pressure salesmanship. He believes 
that the highest type of salesman- 
ship doesn’t attack the prospect's 
weaknesses but rather appeals to 
his strongest qualities and his 
finest faculties of reasoning. In a 
series of sparkling chapters he de- 
velops his thesis logically and in- 
spirationally. 

+ * . 

Fortune’s Favorites. 
Knopf. $5.) An anthology of ar- 
ticles from the magazine “For- 
tune.” It deals with some of our 
largest corporations with just the 
proper amount of veneration mixed 
with inside facts. If you like 
Fortune’s articles minus their illus- 
trations you'll like this book. 

* * * 


(Alfred A. 


Tenth Annual of Advertising 
Art. (Book Service Company. $6.) 
Like previous volumes in this 
series, the current Annual pretends 
to be nothing more than a showing 
of the advertising illustrations ex- 
hibited at the last Art Directors’ 
Show at New York City. There 
is no critical comment beyond a 
foreword by Merle Thorpe. How- 
ever, merely as a collection of pic- 
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tures the Annual is an essential 
book for anyone who pretends to 
keep up with trends in American 
advertising art. 

* . 

Problems in Sales Management. 
By Harry R. Tosdal. (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. $6.) Although 
this is the third edition of 7. 
famous Harvard problem book, i 
is an almost entirely new book, a 
large proportion of its problems 
having been collected during the 
last year. Those who liked the 
previous editions will want to add 
this to their collections of business 
books. 

* * * 

The Work, Wealth and Happi- 
ness of Mankind. By H. G. Wells. 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc. $7.50.) In this book—which 
is really two books—economics are 
made an exciting adventure. To 
be sure it is shot through with the 
familiar Wellsian dogmatism and 
prejudices, but once aware of these 
the reader may hurry on through 
many adventurous pages. There is 
hardly a phase of contemporary 
life that does not furnish its grist 
for, the Wells mill. Advertising is 
discussed with a surprising brevity 
and inaccuracy, although not en- 
tirely without sympathy. If you 
enjoy a keen, restive mind play- 
ing with ideas that as yet are 
a little beyond the comprehension 
of a single man you will enjoy this 
book. The author himself, with 
unexpected modesty, proclaims this 
is not a final statement but rather 
an introduction to a larger work 
which may be accomplished by 
others. 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
Elects George Ripley 
George Ripley, Jr., of Atlanta, who 
has been special representative of Out- 
door Advertising, Inc., New York, has 
been elected a vice-president of the 

organization. 


Bird with Edwin B. 
Self, Inc. 


Harry L. Bird, formerly with - the 
Millis Advertising Company, Indian- 
apolis, as vice-president and copy direc- 
tor, is now with Edwin B. Self, Inc., 
Chicago, in a similar capacity. 


H. L. 
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Letter Closings 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NC. 
New Yor« 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I recently read an article i 
Printers’ INK on letters that is s 
good I’d like to congratulate th: 
author. 

And that brings up a related mat 
ter—what are your thoughts on ho 
a letter ought to wind up—v ery trul 
yours, cordially yours, sincere! 
yours? To me all of these compli- 
mentary closings are flat. They lack 
luster and color. 

What’s the answer? 

LAWRENCE VALENSTEIN, 
President and Treasures 


HE article to which Mr. Val 

enstein refers was an attack on 
stereotyped phrases and thoughts in 
letters. It is one of a number of 
similar articles that have appeared 
in the Printers’ INK Publications, 
all of them published with the pur- 
pose of humanizing business letter 
and thus making them more result- 
ful. 

But there is no doubt that ther: 
is just as much possibility of erring 
on one side as on the other. Freak- 
ish letters or letter forms are just 
as objectionable as the stiff-laced 
kind. 

If an organization is conducted 
throughout in an unconventional 
way, then unconventional closings 
or no closings at all, may be suit- 
able for its correspondence. But for 
an organization which is otherwise 
quite conventional to use uncor- 
ventional closings would be as silly 
as a conservative business man do- 
ing a buck and wing as a finale i 
a sales presentation.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Tue Grey 


Gasoline Account to Scholts 
Agency 

The Scholts Advertising Service, Los 
Angeles, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of Liberty gasoline, now 
being introduced in the Southern Cal 
fornia market for independent service 
stations by the Emblem Petroleum (Cor 
poration. Outdoor, newspaper and radi 
advertising are being used. 


Rose Account to Blum Agency 


The Conard-Pyle Company, West 
Grove, Pa., grower of Star roses, has 
appointed the Charles Blum Advertising 
Corporation, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to dir.<t its advertising account 
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Exposure to Orders—A Cure for 
Rickety Sales 


Pounding Pavements Is a More Certain Way to Sales Than 
Pounding Desks 


|Eprirorrat Note:—In this arti- 
cle, which appeared originally in 
Electrical Merchandising, a policy 
of sales management is outlined 


that contains several excellent ideas 
for many manufacturers. | 
2 


Y concentrating upon coverage 

and placing a quota on “door 
bell pushing,” the Automatic Re- 
frigeration Company, York, Pa., 
until this year classed as an aver- 
age electric refrigeration dealer- 
ship, established a sales record dur- 
ing the summer. 

The record was the greatest 
amount of business sold by any 
dealer in one month’s time in the 
history of J. J. Pocock, Inc., dis- 
tributor for Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion in eastern Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, southern New Jersey and a 
part of Maryland. The method 
used, which C. H. Brown, super- 
visor of the York operations, sums 
up in a brief paragraph, will serve 
a large as well as a small dealer. 
It will produce results, he explains, 
not only in peak months but every 
month winter and summer. Every 
month since early spring he has 
topped his sales quota in impressive 
fashion. However, he doesn’t prom- 
ise miracles and the results will 
fluctuate with the thermometer. 

“We don’t fight for orders,” he 
says, “but we get more than if we 
did. What we do fight for are a 
number of fundamental things 
which we have proved produce 
orders. We fight to ring a certain 
number of door bells each week, to 
make a quota of refrigeration in- 
vestigations, to give a_ specified 
number of sales album demonstra- 
tions and to make so many savings 
analyses. The orders take care of 
themselves.” 

The plan of operation of this 
dealer is systematic. There are no 
loose ends. There is little wasted 


Reprinted with permission from the 
November issue of Electrical Merchan- 
dising. 


motion. Each activity leads t 
definite end—either produces 
prospect, an order, or eliminates 
deadwood. Each salesman (there 
are six, one of whom sells com 
mercial equipment) has his work 
scheduled for him each morning 
He begins early and, as he is o1 
commission basis, works late. 

York is a city of 55,000 px 
lation. Like all cities, it provid 
an electric refrigerator market that 
barely has been scratched. The jol 
is to find the prospects. Obvioush 
an organization of six salesmen 
cannot completely cover such a ter 
ritory, and a larger organization at 
present would be unprofitable 
maintain on a twelve-month basis 
So the Automatic Refrigerati 
Company follows a plan somew 
different from most refrigerat 
sales organizations 


No Protected Territory 


There is no protected territor 
no entire section assigned to 
single salesman upon the theory) 
that he will unearth all the pros- 
pects it contains. The only pro- 
tection given the salesman is on his 
prospects. He is allowed to plac 
the names of not more than seventy 
persons in the office files. When 
he reaches his allowance he must 
weed out the old ones to find place 
for his latest acquisitions. And 
this constantly is being done. 

Although the plan of operatior 
always is the same, the selling 
equipment from time to time is 
changed. Factory suggestions 
selling aids are relied upon. 

Each morning the sales 
visor gives each salesman 
containing the names of 
twelve families living in the s 
block or two blocks of a desig- 
nated street. The streets and nan 
are selected the afternoon bei 
by the supervisor and an office « 
sistant. Frigidaire users 
carded prospects are excluded. 

One salesman is placed on 
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le of the street and another on 
the other. They work that street 
until noon, or as long as it takes to 
call upon all families listed on the 
da ily canvass form. 

“All our canvassing,” Mr. 
Brown says, “is done in the morn- 
ing and each salesman pledges him- 
self to make 75 new calls a week. 
Now that the value of this plan is 
proven they often exceed 100 new 
calls a week. Afternoons and eve- 
nings are spent in making return 
calls to prospects who have been 
btained in this manner and pros- 
pects found through our advertis- 
ing and suggested by users.” 

No salesman is kept in any one 
section of the city for more than 
two or three days. This, Super- 
visor Brown explains, prevents 

hem from becoming discouraged 
with certain sections. Such dis- 
couragement would dampen their 
ardor, he reasons. 

The salesman’s approach on these 

old canvass calls is based upon a 
refrigeration investigation. He is 
provided with a small information 
form of the card index size. After 
explaining to the housewife that he 
represents Frigidaire and is mak- 
ing a refrigeration survey of the 
section, he requests the information 
called for on the form. This in- 
‘ludes the full name and address, 
number of members in the family, 
average weekly food cost, an esti- 
mate of the amount of food wasted 
weekly through spoilage, cost of 
ice per week, capacity of ice box 
and an estimate of the amount of 
money the housewife could save if 
she purchased her food supplies in 
quantity and took fullest advantage 
of Saturday bargain prices. 

If the contacted party has an 
electric refrigerator of a competi- 
tive make, the canvasser goes on to 
the next house after a casual in 

liry concerning satisfaction. 

The information form, which is 

factory sales aid, is the keystone 
of this selling plan. With it the 
salesman obtains information which 
prepares him to call back and give 

1 interesting sales talk. It leads 

the savings analysis, which is 
nother of the fundamental things 
that this selling organization fights 
tor. 
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The savings analysis, which from 
time to time is changed by the fac- 
tory so that it will never become 
stale for salesman or prospect, 
shows the amount of money an 
electric refrigerator enables a 
thrifty housewife to save weekly. 
Such savings are made in the dif- 
ference between the cost of ice and 
the cost of electricity consumed by 
a mechanical refrigerator, elimina- 
tion of food spoilage, ability to 
keep “leftovers” for several days 
for later preparation into tempting 
meals and the big economy of 
quantity purchasing of foods, and 
of benefiting by Saturday food 
bargains. 


“Savings Insurance” 


The present saving analysis, 
which was introduced for the fall 
and winter season is called “Sav- 
ings Insurance.” With facts ob- 
tained through use of the informa- 
tion form, the salesman fills in this 
“Savings Insurance” proposal. On 
his return call he presents this and 
explains to the housewife the ap- 
proximate amount she can save 
through the acquisition of a re- 
frigerator. 

The savings analysis is not de- 
voted merely to the economy fea- 
ture. It also shows how the pros- 
pect is insured proper refrigeration, 
added health protection and added 
convenience as well as_ savings. 
This leads directly to a sales album 
demonstration by the salesman. 

The daily report is a sacred in- 
stitution with the Automatic Re- 
frigeration Company. These are 
filled out nightly and turned in to 
the sales supervisor. One side of 
the report is devoted to new calls 
made during the morning and the 
other side to calls upon old pros- 
pects in the afternoon and evening. 


“Names and addresses are listed. the 


persons contacted are classified as 
hot, good, fair or poor. This pro- 
vides for a reclassification of old 
prospects, and, of course, office 
records are made to conform with 
the salesman’s latest report. In 
addition the salesman checks the 
number of things he did during 
the call, such as album demonstra- 
tions, savings analysis or refrigera- 
tion investigation. 
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Salesmen 
May Be Best Collectors, 
Credit Men, Adjusters 


(Continued from page 6) 


One town ahead on the route 
sheet of the town to be visited, the 
salesman receives all advance in- 
formation regarding the ledger 
standing of customers and the 
sales, credit, collection and adjust- 
ment problems which will be faced. 
When he reaches the town, he finds 
there itemized sales cards for each 
customer and attached to each card 
memoranda relating to the cus- 
tomer together with a “letter 
memo” which summarizes the situ- 
ation in the town and covers many 
topics which apply to the town as 
a whole. A prepared list of ques- 
tions which are to be answered at 
the expiration of his duties in the 
town is attached, while a separate 
memorandum indicates the topics 
on which the salesman can write at 
his convenience or report in person 
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to his district office on his return 
from the trip. 

This practice assures prompt re- 
porting on matters which require 
prompt reporting and _ divorces 
from the salesman’s immediate du- 
ties reporting on matters which can 
be left for his return or for his 
convenience in the case of a long 
trip. 

One of the newer attempts to 
make the most of the salesman’s 
time is office co-operation in se- 
curing interviews at definitely 
stated times. Instead of using the 
traditional “advance card” mailed 
by the salesman himself, letters are 
written by branch offices to definite 
individuals who are usually the 
buyers. These reach the buyer not 
more than forty-eight hours in ad- 
vance of the salesman’s arrival and 
include a postcard which the buyer 
can mail to the salesman’s hotel 
to reach him on arrival, setting 
the most convenient time for the 
salesman’s call. While there are 
objections to this method, on the 
whole the results reported have 
been favorable, although in five 
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cases out of fifty-six where this 
recommended practice has been 
tested for more than three months 
entirely negative reactions have 
been recorded. 

The plan which has met with the 
greatest success has been the use of 
letters prepared at the home office, 
sent to the salesman in the field, 
and signed and mailed (frequently 
with postscripts) by the salesman 
to the buyer. This individual touch 
has frequently resulted in saving 
as high as 20 per cent of the sales- 
man’s time in town by doing away 
with telephoning and jockeying for 
conveniently timed interviews. 


Merchandising the 
Radio Program 


Firestone Tire & RupBer 
CoMPANY 
Akron, OnI0 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please send me a list of articles 
which have appeared in your publi- 
cation on merchandising of radio 
programs, including plans for dealer 


tie-up. 
E. F. Becker, 
Creative Division, 
Advertising Department. 


WENTY-FIVE ways of mer- 

chandising the radio program 
were described in the June 25, 1931, 
issue of Printers’ INK. Here is 
a check list which reveals the pos- 
sibilities of backing up a program 
to distributors, consumers, pros- 
pects and to the organization. 
Briefly these methods are: 


Magazine Advertis- Program Bulletins 

ing. House Magazines 
Newspaper Adver- Novelties 

tising Large Telegrams 
Business Papers and Radiograms 
Letters Counter Displays 
Broadsides Samples 
Booklets Contests 
Postcards Stickers and In- 
Blotters serts 
Window Displays Car Cards 
Letterheads Phonograph Rec- 
“Theater” Tickets ords 
Photographs Salesmen’s Port- 
Reprints of Broad- folios 

casts Sheet Music 


A list of titles and publication 
dates of other Printers’ INK ar- 
ticles on the merchandising of 
radio programs and the technique 
of radio broadcasting will be sent 
on request—[Ed,. Printers’ INK, 
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it 
costs 


LESS 


today 


This is an undeniable fact. 
Today you can sell the fastest 
growing market in the country 
through the nation’s largest six- 
day advertising medium at less 
cost than a year ago—or two 
years ago—or even ten years 
ago. The cost of selling the 
great, growing NEWARK 
market is less today than at any 
time during the past ten years. 
Today the minimilline rate in 
the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS, the one newspeper 
necessary to effectively cover 
this market, is only $1.71—39c 
less than in 1920. This ONE 
medium is its recognized and 
dominant sales influence. Near- 
ly everybody in its territory 
reads it. That is why it responds 
generously. Let us send you 
all the facts concerning this real, 
live market and its buying guide, 
the 


Newark 


Evening 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Mor. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 





Dealer Helps That Retailers 
Are Glad to Use 


Ihe ‘'welfth of a Series Appearing in the First Issue 
of Each Month 


SCHRAFFTS 


These two cowpunchers rustle up 
business for the Keystone Brothers, 
makers of juvenile outfits. The 
youngsters = wearing real chaps. W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. havi 
No charge distributed many thousands of thes« 
racks. They are shipped to dealers 
with an assortment of confections 


Part of a General Electric 
Company display set. This 
grotesque character does an 
excellent display job. It is 
a cardboard cutout and is 
furnished free 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS The Coca-Cola 
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This electric motion display is dis- A metal display and demonstra- 

tributed by The Faultless Mfg. Co. tor supplied by the RCA Radio- 

The right arm pulls the waistband. tron Company, Inc. It comes 

The displays are loaned to dealers in two pieces—top piece mea- 

sures 24%” high, 17%” wide, 
221%” deep 


ifections 


The dimensions of this 
Bauer & Black window dis- 
play are 30” by 40”. It is 
equipped with small shelves 
that hold the merchandise 


calls this its Poppy Festoon. It has been placed on 50,000 backbars of soda fountains. 
Vain center piece is 20” by 30%”. No charge 


e Coca-Coli 
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Unloading The Western 
Unprofitable Gt°cet Mills is a 


Busi large wholesale 
uUSINESS grocery company. 


It travels 102 salesmen in the 
States of Iowa, Minnesota and 
Missouri. 

Recently it surveyed its business 
and made a discovery: 75 per cent 
pi its business was coming from 

ess than 25 per cent of its ac- 
counts. That isn’t the first time a 
situation of this kind has been un- 
covered. To the contrary, it has 
been found to exist in almost every 
kind of commercial enterprise. 
Even the banks of this country 
have disclosed a parallel situation 
—some banks, for example, report 
that 55 per cent of their accounts 
represented only 2.4 per cent of 
their total balances and demanded 
services entirely out of proportion 
to their deposits. 

As reported in Printers’ INK 
last week, the banks are making a 
determined assault upon this threat 
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to their profits. They are institut- 
ing flat service charges, “activity” 
charges and other special assess- 
ments, all designed to put every 
account on a basis which will at 
least permit the bank to break even. 
Other banks are unceremoniously 
dropping unprofitable accounts. 

The Western Grocer Mills 
dropped more than half of its ac- 
counts. It now has a little over 
2,000; previously it had 4,500. Its 
salesmen are able to concentrate on 
the more profitable business. Poor 
credit risks have been eliminated. 
Traveling expenses, the overhead 
involved in handling small orders, 
have been cut. And, one of the 
company’s executives reports, “The 
astonishing thing is that we haven't 
lost any volume at all.” 

But really there is nothing as- 
tonishing about it; good mer- 
chandising, while an exacting 
taskmaster, is generally a good 
paymaster. 





Advertising The somewhat 
and cavalier and often 


inaccurate treat- 

Sociologists ment of advertis- 
ing by H. G. Wells in his new 
book, “The Work, Wealth and 
Happiness of Mankind,” is typical 
of an attitude on the part of sup- 
posedly well-informed writers 
which makes so much modern dis- 
cussion of economics and sociology 
one-sided. 

Mr. Wells, in his introduction 
says, “This book is intended to be 
a picture of all mankind today, a 
picture of living mankind, active, 
working, spending, making and de- 
stroying.” Admitting that his sur- 
vey must be superficial, Mr. Wells 
continues to take a quick look at 
the multifarious activities of men. 

In certain fields his information 
is accurate and nearly as up-to-date 
as last week’s newspaper. How- 
ever, when he comes to advertising 
Mr. Wells shows that his informa- 
tion is antiquated and inaccurate. 
For instance, he refers to the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee, » an 


organization which was superseded 
by the National Better Business 
Bureau a number of years ago. A 
trifling slip, to be sure, but it is one 
of several which indicate that Mr. 
Wells’ knowledge of advertising is 
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by no means as up-to-date as his 
knowledge of scientific discovery 
or economic theory. 

Men in advertising often exag- 
gerate its importance. However, no 
one can deny that advertising has 
been a powerful business force for 
both good and evil and that the 
modern picture of distribution owes 
a great deal to advertising. 

Economists pretty generally have 
underrated advertising. A few, 
such as Stuart Chase, have given it 
perhaps too great a place in their 
scheme of things. There should 
be a middle ground of economic 
thought where advertising could be 
considered in its true light and its 
proper relation to all of the other 
complicated forces working in busi- 
ness today. Whether they like it 
or not, economists are faced with 
the fact that advertising wields tre- 
mendous power. They cannot build 
new economic theory by dodging 
this fact. 





For We welcome the 


improvements, 
Shorter generally, which 


Conventions jaye been forced 
on conventions. Much of the 
“hooey” that clogs convention ma- 
chinery is being supplanted with 
sound business programs and 
worth-while discussions. Entertain- 
ment isn’t the convention star it 
was three years ago. 

Take the fifth annual all-day 
conference for sales executives just 
held by the St. Louis Sales Man- 
agers Bureau. A period of stress 
and uncertainty prevails, yet more 
than 700 business executives took 
time from their business week to 
ittend the sessions. A record for 
these yearly gatherings was broken 
with a registration of 1,000 for 
the luncheon—to hear brass tack, 
constructive, plain talk from that 
great sales-minded scientist, Charles 
F. Kettering, of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

Conventions, like anything else, 
have to be sold. Delegates pay in 
time and money which they gamble 
in the expectant hope that they will 
profit in knowledge and ideas. 
Time costs money, though some 
long-winded orators who love to 
hold an audience of business execu- 
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tives at their mercy don’t think 
so. Now that programs are better, 
maybe they can be boiled down. 

Better conventions, yes; but why 
not make them shorter as well as 
better ? 





Advertising Many business 
Helped men have asked 


the United States 
Most Department of 
Commerce to get information of a 
specific kind. They wanted to know 
who made a good sales record in 
1931 and how. Last summer the 
department started its work and 
gathered 358 examples out of dis- 
trict offices. 

A high spot report just issued by 
the Department includes reports 
from manufacturers, a few dis- 
tributors and wholesalers in 
seventy-four cities in thirty States. 
The department summarized the 
reasons or policies which some 255 
of the most successful firms gave 
for their success. 

Better marketing and sales effort 
was mentioned by 254 of them. The 
following partial table tells the 
story: 


Sales effort increased....... 46 

PE. ck wawonedasuaee 80 
Pe iceadchednates 29 
OOS 19 
ED dvtiaceaueasese 5 
OE eee 5 
ge See ee 4 
EE. sckdeitawaanees 4 
Ue isGeeesinxecteune 14 


Says the department: “It will be 
seen from the above table that in- 
creased sales efforts and advertis- 
ing policies are the most important 
reasons given by firms for their 
success.” 

In a further extension of the 
above list, figures enable the de- 


‘partment to say that market re- 


search, co-operation with dealers, 
policies dealing with new products 
and research for diversification are 
of scarcely less importance in 
achieving success. 

Individual case methods of treat- 
ment in the report make interesting 
reading also and prove again that 
help comes from within the in- 
dividual plant, not from some out- 
side, mysterious force or advisory 
board. 
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These studies made by a Govern- 
ment department prove again that 
any record of success during hard 
times contains a large majority of 
concerns which advertised their 
new policy or product. In every 
such study we have seen it has 
been the unfailing rule that in most 
business stories of success in- 
creased advertising plays a star 
role. 


No Escape So many econo- 

from mists in the last 
decade have taken 

Change our distribution 
system to task for its inability to 
keep up with production's pace that 
the indictment has become a bit 
threadbare not to say antiquated. 
Accordingly, “The Heart of Amer- 
ican Industry” in the December 
issue of Vanity Fair lacks some of 
the freshness and originality of 
thought that characterized Stuart 
Chase’s earlier writing. Of course 
he takes his usual full, free swing 
at sales managers and sales depart- 
ments. They are the natural 
enemies of the engineer, he says— 
forever urging new styles, special 
features, annual models and other- 
wise blocking the path of standard 
ization’s progress. Good old stand- 
ardization! Why not write it into 
the last line of the national 
anthem ? 

What the Chase school does not 
yet appear to recognize is that, the 
world being what it is, the aim of 
business must be to produce use- 
ful goods and to sell them at a 
reasonable profit. Of course the 
goods must be produced economi- 
cally. But don’t forget they must 
also be sold, even the most useful 
articles. Their advantages must 
be explained, their utility pointed 
out, for the consumer today does 
not know merchandise. 

And it is not the salesman but 
the consumer speaking through the 
salesman who forces those new 
styles and bothersome special fea- 
tures that gnaw on the engineers’ 
contentment. Standardization is 
not, as Mr. Chase appears to be- 
lieve, an end in itself. There is no 
escape from change. Or maybe we 
are wrong and Model T is still 
leading the pack. 
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When Sales A Genera! 


Motors official 
Mind Is a tells a PRINTERS’ 


Real Power xx staff writer 
that Chevrolets will outsell Fords 
this year by 8,000 “jobs,” the classic 
term by which automobiles are 
known to the trade. 

Without any desire to compare 
the relative merits of these two 
excellent cars in the lower brack- 
ets, it can be said that this condi- 
tion—if the General Motors man’s 
figures are correct—is a glittering 
testimonial to the power of sales 
and advertising effort, intelligently 
planned and consistently executed. 

Alfred Sloan, the dynamic pres- 
ident of General Motors, is recog- 
nized as essentially and fundamen- 
tally a sales-minded executive. 

Sales-minded executives —the 
Sloans, the Giffords, the Owen 
Youngs, the Schwabs—are going to 
have the leading hand in restoring 
the country’s business as a whole. 
The exigencies of the times call 
for master distributors rather than 
master producers. 

And who is the master distribu- 
tor? He is the one whose business- 
building efforts know no seasons 
and are not held back “until things 
get better.” 

That the country is blessed with 
an unusual number of these mas- 
ters is its greatest security for 
the restoration of the normal busi- 
ness level. 


A Happy Idea for Keeping in 
Touch with Business-—Books 


An arrangement to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the Advertising Club of Den- 
ver and the School of Commerce of the 
University of Denver has been worked 
out whereby the club is planning to 
contribute to the library of the school 
several outstanding books on _ business 
each month. In turn these books will be 
reviewed before the club each week by 
Dean E. G. Plowman, who is a member 
of the club, or by one of his staff. 
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CoLtumsus Hanpte & Toot Corporation 
Cotumsus, Inp., Nov. 5, 1931. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

e want our subscription [for Print- 
ers’ InK and Printers’ INK Montuty] 
continued in the regular way until we 
notify you otherwise. Please bill us once 
each year. 

Artuur A. Frick. 
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AKE 1932 CALLS MEAN MORE WITH 
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Goop sTART is half the battle, in sales 

A interviews. And the right start for any 

is a Genuine Engraved Business Card. Its crisp, dignified 
looks inspire confidence and smooth the salesman’s path. 

p Genuine Engraving not only for 
iness cards, but also for your 
tionery, greeting cards and an- 
ncements. Each mailing from 
ut office represents you to the 
ipient . . . make sure that it does 





justice! 


America’s business, financial and WIN THIS AWARD 
fessional leaders prefer Genuine 
7 s : This $100.00 Parker DeLuxe 
graving—because it pays. Let this Dee Set. cumenny lngcribed, 
e P 
he-honored craft bring new pres- most. distinctive Genuine Ene 
< ra usiness Card u y 
e and profits during 1932. Look his frm. Other valuable awards. 
this emblem when you order. 1S. xR 
ad 350. W. 57th St., New York. 
Contest closes December 31. 











E MARK OF ENGRAVING MEANS GENUINE QUALITY 
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Durect-mazl 


tdeas for 
your business 


e « « e In the December issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY we pub- 
lish the second of three articles con- 
taining forty-one practical, usable 


direct mail ideas. 


e e e « We believe that if you 
will use this series as a check list in 
preparing your own direct mail you 


will find a half dozen suggestions 
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that will help you get more profits 
through more effective advertising. 


° « e e This series comprises only 
three of the many idea-producing 


articles that will feature the MONTHLY 
during the next year. The MONTHLY 


is planned to be of service to you not 
only in the preparation of direct mail 
but also in the handling of dozens of 
the advertising problems that will 


come across your desk during 1932. 
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| Printers’ INK MoNTHLY, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
" Gentlemen: 

Please put me down as a MONTHLY subscriber for the next 
year. My subscription is to commence with the December issue 
and I shall expect an invoice from you for $2.00 to cover it. 

. : 
| 
| N 
' | Name 
1 Company - 
| (position) 
q | Street 
| City and State. 




















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster hears that the 

straight-salary plan of compen- 
sating salesmen is rapidly losing 
what little popularity it still had 
when the depression struck town. 
One sales executive—the head of a 
national organization whose 1930 
sales were 30 per cent over 1929 
and whose 1931 sales are 42 per 
cent ahead of 1930—goes so far as 
to say that no salesman should be 
on a straight salary basis. He ex- 
empts only a handful of lines which 
are of such a nature that they do 
not permit of commission. 

He says: “We try to get men 
who want money, need it, and will 
never be satisfied with their earn- 
ings. We then put them on a fair 
salary-and-bonus arrangement and 
the result is a go-getting combina- 
tion. 

“We are convinced,” he con- 
tinues, “that too many companies 
paid straight salaries in the old 
days when the order-taker could 
make a real showing. They are 
keeping the order-taker on their 
staffs on a straight salary when 
they could soon weed out this type 
of salesman by putting him on a 
basis of pay where he would actu- 
ally have to develop new business 
as well as hold his old in order to 
make satisfactory earnings. 

This sales executive, in addition 
to reviving a dispute that has raged 
periodically for years in sales man- 
agement circles concerning the 
merits and demerits of straight 
salary compensation for salesmen, 
also brings up a novel point in his 
remark concerning salesmen “who 
want money.” It is his notion that 
there are too many men, in all 
walks of life. who are thoroughly 
satisfied with a certain minimum 
income. Having reached that point, 
these men lose most of their in- 
centive for continued drive; they 
exert themselves no more than is 
necessary to remain in the income 
brackets they have set for them- 
selves. 

He claims—and with sound logic 
—that the men who make the best 
salesmen, particularly when they 
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work on some variation of the 
mission plan, are those who 
everlastingly fighting to make n 
money. He is planning right 
to dismiss several men from 
staff because they are not 
money-wanting type. 

The Schoolmaster does not 
much to take exception to in 
sales philosophy. However, he 
want to remind his students oi 
remark made by a prominent 
executive who opined that far, 
too many of the variations that 
played on the commission syster 
paying salesmen result in just 
thing—more work and less pay 
the salesmen. The head of the ( 
imagines that even money-wan 
salesmen are not going to conti 
fighting for business when ¢ 
discover, at the end of the 
that they have been chasing 
mirage. 

7 * * 

The Schoolmaster often lu 
over a list of house publicati 
sent to salesmen in many fines 
business from washing machines 
insurance policies and he is ama 
at the number of sure-hit syst 
of approach to prospective buy 
the salesmen are handed ¢ 
month. A little note in the “Ph 
Flame,” published by the Pho 
Hermetic Company, comes like 
refreshing breeze as it must h 
come - many of the salesmen 
read i 

“Surely no salesman ever fail 
through lack of advice. Any 
seems to think that he can tell ¢ 
salesman just how the sale sho 
be approached and closed—nor 
the adviser reluctant in the telli 
Analytical and detailed plans 
attack are premised on the physi 
characteristics of the buyers to 
met. The long-nosed buyer sho 
be handled thus, the short-no 
buyer, so. 

“Executives, sales managers, a 
cheer-leaders spend their valual 
time devising contests which, 
one time might have appealed 
the intelligence of a primary gra 
school pupil. but which leave som 
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1 that far, 
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id less pay A productive medium; no waste 

id of the circulation; a goods-moving, di- 
noney-wan : x , 
ng to conti rect results medium. 


Costs far less than mail. More re- 
sultful because non-competitive. 


Let us tell you how with one 
- order you can cover a_ town, 
many fines . 
g machine state or the entire nation. 
| he is ama 
re-hit systd 
vective buy 
handed ¢ 


Advertising Agencies: 


Here is a productive new profit 
field for you. Ask how. 


salesmen 


CLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ever { 
aie ta the National Organization of Direct-To-The-Home Distributors 


rice. Any 
e can tell q 
ie sale shot 


‘losed—nor : . 
losed—no National Representative, 
in the telli 


led plans The Exclusive Distributors Association, 

n the physi 710 J. M. S. Building, South Bend, Ind. 
buyers to 
buyer sho 
= short-no 





Please send, without obligation, complete information. 
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thing to be desired when consid- 
ered from the viewpoint of a se- 
rious minded sales force. 

“Thus, it is difficult for the per- 
secuted salesman to arouse any 
great degree of enthusiasm upon 
learning, at the end of a trying day, 
that he has been elevated to the 
proud position of Jockey Number 
Nine in an imaginary horse-race, 
each lap of which constitutes ten 
thousand dollars in sales. 

“There are so many fingers in 
the pie that the wonder is, not that 
some salesmen fail, but rather that 
so many succeed while encumbered 
with the excess baggage of the 
many profitless and silly formulas 
forced upon them.” 

* os * 

Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Company, Chi- 
cago, feels pretty proud of a 
piece of printed matter which the 
Fidelity Investment Association of 
Wheeling, W. Va., recently mailed 
to its contract holders. 


The association, of which Mr. 


Buckley is a director, sells savings 
contracts. The entire burden of its 
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presentation for years past there. 
fore has been in the nature of ad- 
monitions to save, save. 

But last month, in its notices t 
contract holders, the association 
strongly urged liberal buying. 

The business situation is of 
course the force that has caused 
the organization to depart -some- 
what from its original line of ad, 


vertising effort. And Class Member! aclv 


Buckley sized up the Schoolmas. 
ter’s attitude correctly when hd 
wrote: “I thought you might 
interested in this general idea inas 
much as here is a savings institu 
tion which tells people to go ou 
and buy.” 
* 7. + 

The Joseph Horne Compan 
Pittsburgh department store, 
paying employees to read its a 
vertisements. One dollar is paid 
to the first employee to find a vita 
error in the store’s advertisements 

The purpose of this offer is tw 
fold. First, to assure the carefy 
reading of the store’s advertise 
ments by its employees, and, second 
to guard against inaccurate state 











basis. 





SHORTENING and 
EDIBLE OIL 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Must have broad and detailed knowledge of 
past and present conditions in the industry, 
and have necessary experience for the develop- 
ment of this business on most advantageous 


This position offers unusual opportunity with 
large successful manufacturing company of na- 
tional scope now entering shortening field. 


State experience, including record of past con- 
nections, age, education, etc. All replies will be 
held strictly confidential. 


Address “C,” Box 267, Printers’ Ink. 
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nents in the advertising which 
jight result in disappointments to 


e public. 
* * * 


\ Chicago friend of the School- 
aster, while making some business 
blls recently at the General Motors 
uilding in Detroit, was greatly 
npressed with the apparent value 
f advertising to the younger gen- 
ration. 

Entering the office of H. J. C. 
enderson, sales and advertising 
anager of the Fisher Body Cor- 
ration, he saw displayed in vari- 
us places miniature coaches built 
fter the model of the one in which 
apoleon and Josephine used to 
ide. (A very small picture of the 
me coach, it will be remembered, 
the Fisher trade-mark.) 

These coaches were made by 
rize winners in a contest put on 
y Fisher a couple of years ago 
it was described in the November 
. 1930, issue of Printers’ INK) 
1 which scholarships and other 
rizes were offered to boys who 
wuld build the best replicas of the 
ittle Corporal’s royal coach, ac- 
rding to full directions and 
orking plans supplied by the com- 
any. 

The coaches in Mr. Henderson’s 
session represent only a few of 
e prize winners. Many boys will 
hve a big start toward a college 
ucation through having entered 
e contest. 

The company intended to confine 
e affair to this one contest. But 

great was the interest that it 
as decided to continue it in- 
finitely. Many protests came 
om girls who thought they, too, 
ght to be allowed to enter the 
nateur coach building business. 
ccordingly the company has now 
ade it possible for girls to build 
aches out of cardboard cutouts 

d to enter them in a contest 





ne Great Sales Force. 
Selling Hears Nothing Of 


: “Where the power of logic and argu- 

nt ends, there it begins. . . . When reason 

mn bienches there does it come and fow 
empire.”’ 

1-¥ “POWERS THAT MOVE MEN TO 
oN.” 
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High Street Boston, Mass. 
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CAFETERIAS 


offer a nation-wide market for 
food products and equipment 
cf the finest quality. 


THE MANAGERS 


of Y. W. C. A. Cafeterias 
can be reached through the 
advertising columns of The 
Womans Press, the national 
official magazine of the 
%.Ww GAs 


Our advertising 
services include letters of in- 
troduction for your salesmen 
to use in approaching buyers 
for the cafeterias. 

For complete information 
write or telephone: 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


DOROTHY PUTNEY 
Advertising Manager 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3-4700 

















rush 


Being a conscientious and 
rather patient lot we are 
still old-fashioned enough 
to believe that ‘rush’ means 
a closing date to catch, a 
schedule to make. And we 
try like blazes to help get it 
through without skimping 
on the job—without hiding 
when we see the ad in print. 


LOUISA. LEPIS, Inc. 
Fine Typography 


228 E. 45th St., New York 
VAnderbilt 3-8874 
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badly 


wanted... 


a salesman 


who will maintain his 
courage and _ persistence 
after he has convinced 
himself! 


A client of mine has a trade 
paper in the automotive field 
—it’s a corker but the facts 
are for you to find out. This 
paper has a damn good edi- 
torial staff and a damn great 
boss — but it needs a damn 
good salesman who is man 
enough to produce sales! I'll 
be glad to see the courageous 
men that will answer this ad 
and if you pass my question- 
ing I'll pass you on to my 
client. Warning: This is not 
a “drawing account job!” 


Walter Koch, 10 W. 58 St., N.Y. 











RITE ME about your advertising 

and sales policies if you want an 
outside opinion. 
Send your campaign or literature to Roland 
Cole, Sales and Advertising Counsel, 370 
ington Ave., New York, and he will tell you 
whether he believes it to be adequate. Or, 
if you do not advertise, ask him whether he 
thinks you should or not. e offers a con- 
sulting service on a fee or monthly retainer 
basis to advertisers and non-advertisers—in 
your office or by mail. Write him for further 
particulars without obligation. 


Waitin . 
Your "MAN FRIDAY! 


writer with 10 years’ well- 
rounded training. Last two years mail- 
order copy and layouts for large book 
publisher. Agency-trained in copy, lay- 
out, contact and production work on 
trade paper and consumer advertising. 
Manufacturer-trained in advertising and 
merchandising on naticnally distributed 
radio parts. 


“A,”’ Box 268, Printers’ Ink 
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similar to that which has prov 
successful among the boys 

Going upstairs into the off 
H. T. Ewald, president oj 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
Schoolmaster’s friend saw am 
of these prize winning o 
prominently displayed in that 
fectly appointed place. ( 
Ewald's private office is just 
the last word in the way oj 
furnishings and general la 
This particular coach was bu 
young Jack W. Wicks, a studs 
the Junior High School 
Paul, Minn. Jack worked « 
coach for almost a year ¢ 
every spare moment but was 
repaid. He was one of the 
winners in the Fisher contes 
Mr. Ewald bought his coach 
him for a sum running up int 
figures! The money was paid 
the proviso that it be us 
Jack’s education. 

Mr. Henderson says the 
company is getting a trem 
kick out of this thing, a 
Schoolmaster can very readil 
derstand why. In addition t 
it is building up customers wi 
be buying motor cars just 
day after tomorrow. It pa 
advertise to the younger g 
tion—if the advertising is 
right kind. 


The Buildin{ 
Authority 


in the community is the lum 
dealer. It is to him build 
come for advice regarding w 
materials to use. The way 
get his co-operation on } 
product is to tell him its 
and _ profit-possibilities thro 
the paper he reads regularly- 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRADE JOURNAL WANTED— 
Small monthly on reasonable terms. 
All cash for especially attractive 
price. Box 654, Printers’ Ink. 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING 
Established concern desires silent or ac- 
tive partner with $10,000 to invest in 
growing business. Proposition will stand 
rigid investigation. Box 607, Equity, 
113 West 42d St., New York City. 


TRADE PAPER WANTED. /PUB- 
LISHER WHO NOW HAS ONE Pa- 
PER WILL GIVE PERSONAL AT- 
TENTION TO ONE OTHER. Willing 
to promote development on commission 
basis. Prefer one that is established 
but needs a live wire to push it over. 
Box 646, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


For over thirteen (13) years we 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
—_ Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
other $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 men. 
We can help you, too. This is a 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 

men we accept as clients be- 
fore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, cor. 44th Street, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


Printing Salesman for up-to-date 
plant. Profit-sharing basis. Write 
Box AA, Room 1207, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 


BUSINESS PAPER needs a man who 
is three-quarters layout man and one- 
quarter writer—one who knows how to 
illustrate editorial matter and write a 
few things himself. In replying, state 
age, experience and starting salary de- 
sired. Box 658, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative — Boston- 
New England territory for established 
trade publications of excellent standing. 
Give detailed account of self, present, 
past connections, references, etc., first 
letter. Prefer man already handling one 
or two good publications. Box 655, R. I. 


Sales Promotion Man with a record of 
accomplishments in contacting, training, 
inspiring specialty distributors and crews 
on direct to user office specialty proposi- 
tion. Franchise contract basis. Travel- 
ing expenses and commission. For inter- 
view state qualifications, references cov- 
ering — business career. Box 605, 
Equity, 113 W. 42d St., New York City. 


EXPERIENCED WINDOW DISPLAY 
SALESMAN in New York, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, and Minne- 
apolis territories for oil paint process 
house, strongly organized and well recog- 
niz Liberal commission basis. Chance 
to build a business. Write fully, giving 
experience in detail. Patterson Displays. 
Inc., 1890 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 






































Salesmen—An advertising organization 
requires three experienced salesmen. Ter- 
ritory in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Good commissions; draw- 
ing within one month if productive 
Write, experience. Box 651, I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS, 4 rooms, penthouse, 2 baths. 
suitable for semi-business living quar- 
ters and office combined in a nationally 
known building. Inquire Manager, 1425 
Broadway. PEnnsylvania 6-2634. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAIL— 
analysis, plans, dramatic, pulling copy, 
human-appeal layouts; splendid experi- 
ence getting coupon, agent, C.O.D. and 
direct sale results. Box 645, 
Artist—Layout Man—Art Director 
10 yrs. exp., versatile-creative merchan- 
dising ideas; full knowledge prod.; wants 
active part in firms’ growth. Permanent. 
Anywhere. Box 650, Printers’ Ink. 


Research-Sect’y—a fellow with combined 
experience in research, advertising, mar- 
keting and general business, plus short- 
hand and typing. Age 21, college training, 
Christian, will travel. Box 653, P. 

Advertising Solicitor with worthwhile 
contacts available for high class publica- 
tion. Young woman with very definite 
ideas for promoting business with travel 
accounts particularly. Box 657, P. I 


Circulation Manager- —subscription, news- 
stand, publicity, advertising sales promo- 
tion an contacting, contests. Twelve years 
managing circulations large national pub- 
lications. Salary reasonable. Box 649, p'y. 


SALES PROMOTION—I can serve one 
more Chicago client as editor of publica- 
tion; creator of resultful sales literature, 
bulletins, training material. Experienced 
in making most of small appropriation. 
Box 643, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


PROMOTION MAN—4 years’ advertis- 
ing large manufacturer, 3 years’ success- 
ful direct-mail circulation leading trade 
poser house. College graduate. Wish circu- 
ation or advertising promotion work for 
publisher or manufacturer. Box 647, P. |. 


MANUFACTURERS 
of mechanical or technical products can 
use the abilities of this young, employed 
advertising man. Writing, photography, 
engraving, printing. Believes advertising 
and economy compatible. Write, to learn 
how you can profit. Box 648, I 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 
Direct-mail plans, copy and layouts that 
get results. Four years’ sound experience 
two prominent manufacturers as assis- 
tant and advertising manager. University 
graduate, age 29. Moderate salary—go 
anywhere. Box 644, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN — Thor- 
oughly experienced in general and class 
magazine and trade paper work, seeks 
permanent opportunity with publisher or 
other needing first-class man. With sales 
work have managed advertising de art- 
ment, and New York City branch office; 
wide acquaintance; best references; sal- 
ary or commission ; strict confidence. 
Box 652, Printers’ Ink. 
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